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NOTICE TO WRITERS 


We welcome contributions from our readers. In 
‘very issue we publish teachers’ and administrators’ 
utiles reporting improvements, experiments, and 
‘uecesses as achieved in their schools. Many of our 
taders have accomplished things in classrooms and 
8 school systems that should be known in thou- 
ands of other high schools. 

Our preferred length for articles is 1,000 to 


2,500 words. We also welcome items reporting good 
but minor ideas in 50 to 600 words. In addition to 
fact articles (which need not be dull or prosy) we 
invite articles of controversy, satire, etc., on second- 
ary-education subjects. Typing should be double- 
spaced. Keep carbon copy and send us the original. 

Address manuscripts to The Editor, The Clear- 
ing House, 207 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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come these up-to-the-minute science textbooks in 1946 Editions — 
BIOLOGY FOR BETTER LIVING, by Bayles and Burnett 


The book that presents: 


@ science, through biology, both as a method of solving problems and as an organized 
body of knowledge 

® traditional subject matter organized around problem areas that are significant to students 
in terms of their everyday living 

@ the finest program of visual aids to be found in any science textbook 


Accompanied by an outstanding laboratory manual and workbook, tests, and keys 


TO LIVE IN HEALTH, by R. Will Burnett 
The book that: 


@ makes students aware of health problems 
@ develops the facts that bear on the problems 
@ helps students to arrive at a basis for intelligent thought and action 


WE SUBMIT THESE BOOKS WITH CONFIDENCE FOR YOUR 
PROFESSIONAL CONSIDERATION 











Individual Parent-Teacher 
Conferences 


By KATHERINE E, D’EVELYN 


Tuts is a book for those at home and those at school who are responsible 
for the child’s development. It is a monograph to be read with benefit 
by both parent and teacher. Many verbatim reports of talks between 
parents and teachers are included. They range from simple getting to- 
gether talks to a conference in which severe emotional difficulties must 
be met. They deal with the child’s academic progress and adjustment 
and with personal-social behavior problems which affect his whole per- 
sonality. Conference techniques, cues to behavior, and pertinent com- 
ments are introduced within the account of the conference, so that they 
may be studied with the context. 
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The Intellectually 
GIFTED CHILD 


By 
§. GEORGE SANTAYANA 


HE EXISTENCE of the superior child is 
_ ipakernry and has always been recog- 
nized, as far as we know, among all peoples. 
Many centuries ago, words describing men- 
tal superiority appeared in language, such 
a “genius” and “talent.” The contempla- 
tion of genius came to be accompanied by a 
kind of superstitious awe, and the notion 
gained currency that persons of genius con- 
stitute a separate species, semi-divine, per- 
haps, or at least not sharing merely the 
endowment of a normal individual. Plato, 
about 400 B.C., in The Republic speculated 
upon ways of identifying the intellectually 
gifted, in order to educate them for leader- 
ship in his Utopian state. He concluded 
that some method must be devised for iden- 
tifying the gifted while they are still chil- 
dren. 

_— 


Epiror’s Note: [n- this article Dr. San- 
layana first offers us background informa- 
tion on the intellectually gifted child—what 
he is like, how he functions, and how he 
differs from other children. Then the author 
tells what various school systems are doing 
lo provide for the special requirements of 
gifted pupils, and explains some of the un- 
tolued questions concerning such children. 
Dr. Santayana is associate professor of edu- 


cation at St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
Mo, 


His nature 
and his needs 


After 1850 the gifted child was classed 
with the abnormals and depicted as neu- 
rotic. Gradually the view came into being 
that the child’s infancy should be prolonged 
and that he should live out each develop- 
mental stage to its fullest extent. Teachers 
even expressed resentment toward the pupil 
of exceptionally high I.Q. 

In 1865, Galton, in England, made one of 
the earliest attempis to collect and study 
data about superior persons. Building upon 
this work several scientific investigators, 
such as Cattell, DeCandalle, Odin, and El- 
lis, have studied the natural history of the 
eminent during the past fifty years. How- 
ever, the discovery of the gifted child for 
purposes of a more fitting educational treat- 
ment awaited the advent of the intelligence 
test, in 1904, by Binet and Simon, The 
value of this method in identifying the 
gifted became evident when Terman, with 
Mr. H. G. Childs, made trial of the 1908 
scale, 

In 1911 at Stanford University systematic 
work was begun in the collection of data on 
children who had made exceptionally high 
scores in a mental test. In 1916 these meth- 
ods were considerably revised. The estab- 
lishment by Stanford University of a re- 
search fellowship for the study of gifted 
children, in 1919, acted as a stimulus for 
renewed research. In 1921 the directors of 
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the Commonwealth Fund made a grant of 
$20,300 to the University to continue and 
to extend the study. In 1922 the work was 
extended along medical, anthropometric, 
and psychological lines. 

The results of this study are the basis 
of Terman’s book, Genetic Studies of 
Genius, in which he appears to use the 
descriptive term “gifted” as being synony- 
mous with “genius.” In short, Terman’s 
work indicating the presence of as many 
gifted as subnormal children in the public 
schools disclosed an educational problem 
of the first magnitude. He suggested that 
the gifted, since their contribution to society 
might be expected to be greater than that 
of any other group, should have as much 
attention as the backward and subnormal 
child. 

By the term “gifted” is meant the posses- 
sion of a general intellectual capacity far 
above the norm of children of the same 
chronological and physical age, as measured 
by traditional instruments for testing’ We 
often speak of children as gifted when they 
possess powers, both qualitative and quan- 
titative, in excess of the typical child. The 
New York University Clinic for the Social 
Adjustment of the Gifted defines a gifted 
child as one “whose intelligence quotient 
is 130 or above, the highest 1% of the child 
population in intelligence.”? 

There is some discrepancy in defining 
the gifted child in terms of I.Q. Many in- 
vestigators have used 120 as the lower limit 
when studying the character traits of the 
superior individual, However, “gifted” is 
used most frequently to balance the term 
“feeble-minded” at the other end of the 
scale, and would thus include only those 
above 140 I.Q. 

In considering the extent of the intel- 
lectually gifted in our population, it must 
be kept in mind that unusual superiority 

*W. A. Kelly, Introductory Child Psychology, p. 
“OL. W. Zorbaugh, “Salvaging Our Gifted Chil- 


dren.” Journal of Educational Sociology, October 
1936, p. 101. 


is just as exceptional as unusual inferiority, 
Approximately one per cent of our schoo] 
population may be considered as intellec. 
tually gifted. The data on the intellectual 
superiority of various races is still indefinite 
and in an experimental phase; however, all 
races and nationalities have gifted indivi. 
duals among them.* 

How can the gifted child’s superior be. 
havior be accounted for? That gifted chil. 
dren have fundamental cellular foundation 
for their superiority cannot be denied, and 
this probably gives the true basis for such 
capacity, but to maintain that all factors are 
implicit in the germ-plasm, or even in the 
embryo, is certainly a dubious conclusion‘ 
Nature needs nurture to round out its 
human possibilities. The intricacies of the 
problem of inheritance and its practical 
issues, involving due consideration of en 
vironment, leads Bentley to declare that no 
trait is determined by heredity alone and 
none by environment alone.* 

The final conclusion of this matter is far 
from a statistical conclusion and probably 
cannot be settled in this way. What is 
known is that from the day of birth the 
environment interacts with the potential 
energies of the child which affect his 
growth. Dormant capacities must have a 
proper environment to bring them forth, 
but environment is useless if “some degree 
of aptitude is not present.’ 

There are special types of gifted persons, 
such as those with a gift along some one 
line—for instance, mathematics, painting, 
mechanical ingenuity, music and the like- 
which may co-exist with mediocrity, super 
ority, or even inferiority in general intelli: 
gence. When a child with superior intelli 
gence shows some special talent he is prob 
ably capable of high achievement to the 
extent of being a candidate for excellence, 
or for eminence, in one or the other of these 

*A. Hillman, “Are Other Races Brainy?” Schoo! 
and Society, May 30, 1942. 

*John E. Bentley, Superior Children, p. 49- 


* Ibid., p. 54- 
*M. Guyer, Being Well Born, p. §. 
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activities. The talented child is, generally 
speaking, indistinguishable from the nor- 
mal individual of the same chronological 
age except for a single outstanding superior 
ability, whereas the gifted person possesses 
general intellectual, moral, and physical su- 
periority. 

Precocity, meaning rapid mental growth, 
is a sign of ultimate superior attainment. 
Unstable mental health, physical delicacy, 
and early degeneration are not, contrary 
to popular opinion, necessary concomitants 
of it. Precocity is manifested in physical 
and mental traits in childhood. In some in- 
stances, the individual shows a spurt of de- 
velopment and then a decline. Congenital 
precocity is a genuine manifestation of na- 
tive intelligence. In other cases, however, 
precocity may be occasioned by training, by 
arly tutoring, or may be the result of the 
child’s active association with well-informed 
and instructive persons. When these chil- 
dren show themselves to be victims of pecu- 
liar behavior, advanced in one respect of 
their nature and fluctuating and deviating 
in other important modes of conduct, their 
precociousness must be viewed with suspi- 
don and alarm. Terman found that these 
precocious children are superior in intel- 
lgence and in all other respects, yet many 
of them never fulfill the promise of child- 
hood nor are they as productive as one 
would expect.’ 

Comparisons of investigations show that 
while the correlation between native men- 
ul ability and school success is in general 
rather high, many students who give un- 
nistakable signs of possessing superior men- 
ul ability fail in their school work. The 
werage achievement age of a group of 
wright children is generally less than their 
werage mental age. 

Chief among the mental characteristics 
of the intellectually gifted is their ease of 
“similation and their quick reaction time. 
They possess the ability to generalize readi- 


"H. Zorbaugh, “Priorities for Prodigies.” The 
Uucation Digest, May 1942, p. 40 ff. 
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ly. Second, their power of sustained atten- 
tion, their mental endurance, and their 
tenacity of purpose are marked. Another 
distinguishing characteristic is their intel- 
lectual curiosity, initiative, and great desire 
for learning. They possess broad-minded- 
ness, common sense, and a detached, im- 
personal attitude toward problems. It has 
been found that in many cases there is an 
adult attitude of self-criticism and criticism 
of others. 

As a group the gifted are more imagina- 
tive and possess a keener sense of humor 
than the average child. They are especially 
gifted in linguistics. The gifted child pre- 
fers those subjects in the curriculum which 
are traditionally more difficult. He learns 
to read independently at an earlier age and 
he reads more than the average child. He 
reads more effectively, enjoys a greater viv- 
idness of perceptual response, and possesses 
a logical and accurate memory. 

The gifted assume responsibility more 
readily than other children. They are easily 
motivated; can accomplish greater units of 
work; can undertake projects of consider- 
able complexity. They develop good study 
habits and make better use of freedom to 
pursue their own interests than the normal 
person. Scientific data show that these pu- 
pils have superior intelligence, superior 
emotional stability, and that they should 
possess equally superior mental and motor 
control, with corresponding social poise. 
There tends to be an evenness in the abili- 
ties of the gifted child. 

The gifted child is more likely to be a boy 
than a girl. The bright girl is likely to 
reach her limit of mental growth a little 
earlier than the bright boy and to stop at 
a slightly lower level. These children are 
generally stronger and of finer physique, 
and at birth they are about three-fourths 
of a pound heavier than the average in 
weight. They are precocious in learning to 
walk and to talk. Terman found that 
among mentally gifted children, general 
health conditions are as good as those 
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among average children and probably some- 
what better.* Stuttering is found less fre- 
quently among them. They are less troubled 
with defective hearing, but rate below those 
of average mentality in vision. 

Teachers have reported that gifted chil- 
dren are popular on the playgrounds and 
that, as a group, they are more often chosen 
by their fellow-students for positions of re- 
sponsibility than are those who are classi- 
fied as average. Gifted children prefer activi- 
ties requiring thinking, are mildly social, 
and quiet. They show slightly less prefer- 
ence than the average for competition in 
games; they like reading better and tend 
to avoid certain types of vigorous play. 
These children possess a greater versatility 
of performance, and tend to prefer play- 
mates older than themselves. 

The gifted come from family stocks of 
decided superior intellectual endowment 
and also of slightly superior physical en- 
dowment. They come from largely superior 
ancestry, superior homes, superior parents. 
One-third of the parents of gifted children 
come from the professional class, one-half 
from the semi-professional or higher busi- 
ness class, and less than one-tenth from the 
semi-skilled or unskilled laboring class. It 
is believed that a proportionately greater 
number of gifted students come from the 
rural and agricultural sections of the state 
than from any other community. 

These children are usually underesti- 
mated by their parents; however, the gifted 
are equal to or ahead of the normal group 
in all the traits previously mentioned. 
Gifted children of nine years of age have 
a degree of moral development more like 
that of a child of fourteen. They have an 
ability to get along well in school and show 
a keen interest in activities ordinarily con- 
sidered beyond their years. Their desirabil- 
ity is lessened because of adverse traits, as 
egotism and indolence. Nor are they free 
from moral faults, for disciplinary cases 
exist and criminal records appear. 


* Kelly, Introductory Child Psychology, p. 244. 
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However, they excel average children in 
will power, persistence, dependability, 
cheerfulness, intellectual modesty, physical 
and emotional control, and social adapt- 
ability. Teachers frequently refer to their 
high standards, their truthfulness, and their 
ability to govern themselves, and to their 
respect for the rights of others. They are 
regarded as being less prone to cheating, 
talebearing, and copying in school. On the 
average the gifted student is not more like- 
ly to be queer, nervous, or erratic, than the 
normal. The intellectually gifted children 
also differ among themselves in capacity, 
achievement, behavior, and the extent to 
which they utilize their talents. In short, 
the gifted are a great deal superior in in- 
tellectual and volitional traits, somewhat 
ahead in emotional, moral, and physical 
traits, and only slightly ahead in social 
traits. 

With the problem of the adaptation of 
the curriculum goes the need for determin- 
ing the special aptitudes and gifts of strong 
pupils and making provisions to meet their 
varying needs. Measurement of pupil prog- 
ress is important because of the general 
unreliability of parents’ and teachers’ judg- 
ments. Data show that many seniors in 320 
high schools tested far below the level of 
their best standard of achievement.® As a 
result their high-school work is poorly 
adapted to their intellectual capacities and 
they thus acquire habits of inefficiency, 
idleness, and listless attention. 

It has been shown that this maladjust- 
ment is worse in the high school than in 
the elementary grades. And since many of 
this superior group of high-school seniors 
will not attend college, while the inferior 
students are planning to attend in ever-it- 
creasing numbers, the need for aptitude 
testing assumes greater significance. 

Instruments of analysis, as educational 
and achievement tests, seek to determine 
with precision the status of the pupil's 


*W. F. Book, The Intelligence of High School 
Seniors, p. 297. 
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ability, but do not determine conclusively 
the cause or causes of the pupil’s status. 
Diagnostic tests should become instruments 
of educational and social guidance for pu- 
pil and teacher. They indicate definite 
levels of progress through achievement. If 
the achievement level is found to be high, 
here is a basis for making effective provi- 
sions for the instruction of superior chil- 
dren. For pupils who are superior in all 
their school subjects and for those who are 
candidates for scholastic distinction, educa- 
tional diagnosis is an effective aspect of 
selection and adequate grouping. 

Analytical profile charts have also been 
used to determine superiority. Diagnostic 
tests should begin early, and should be 
given to all children as soon as they enter 
school so that adjustments in their educa- 
tion and social training may be made before 
improper school habits have been formed. 
These means should be used regularly, and 
at least annually, for the purpose of check- 
ing their school progress and evaluating the 
pedagogical methods used by their teachers, 
for too often the discovery of the gifted 
child is left to chance. Unless the parents 
are aware of special aptitudes and are able 
to allow time for their development it is 
likely that little opportunity will be af- 
forded these exceptional children to make 
the best use of their powers. 

A partial reason for the lack of interest, 
educationally, in the field of gifted children 
is that they do not ordinarily present them- 
selves as problems to teachers and are usual- 
ly well able to care for themselves in the 
varied situations of school life. But follow- 
ing the normal routine dulls the intellectual 
edge of their minds, scatters their interests, 
contributes to bad work habits and to the 
attitude that success comes easily. The su- 
perior child is an important social asset 
and needs to be educated specifically for 
group progress and human advancement. 

In recent years some elementary schools 
have been active in reorganizing their sub- 
ject matter and developing more effective 


methods of meeting the individual needs of 
their pupil personnel. High schools have 
been more static. A few have attempted to 
meet the situation through ability group- 
ing or by providing for individual differ- 
ences through variation in the schedules of 
individual students. Universities offer 
little or no opportunity to those students 
who could do three or four times the 
amount of work done by the average stu- 
dent. Nor is there administrative machinery 
within the college for locating such superior 
students in their freshman year or ascer- 
taining with scientific exactness what might 
be expected of them.*® 

Only four states—California, Wisconsin, 
Oregon, and Pennsylvania—have some de- 
gree of legislative authorization for organ- 
izing special classes for the mentally gifted, 
and only two states provide special financial 
aid. The problem of the bright child is 
conspicuously unsolved. Not more than 
thirty or forty school systems are giving any 
special recognition to the gifted child be- 
yond permitting an accelerated progress 
through the medium of special promotion, 
or “skipping.” 

The Board of Regents of the State of 
New York, in April 1931, appointed a com- 
mission to study the educational needs of 
children above average and below ordinary 
mental ability. They found that the public 
schools were caring for “not more than 
0.3% of the gifted children.” It was de- 
cisively shown that gifted children should 
be both recognized and instructed accord- 
ing to their mental status, and that special 
classes should be urged for them wherever 
possible. 

Proper home conditions are important, 
for the child’s entire subsequent develop- 
ment is conditioned by the guidance and 
direction which he receives in the home, 
especially during infancy and the pre-school 
years. These periods should be devoted to 
body building and the cultivation of health. 
Premature urging and excessive stimula- 


* Ibid., p. 297. 
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tion can undermine the health and distort 
the social outlook of the child. The gifted 
child, as well as all other children, needs 
an all-round development. 

Terman has made several suggestions for 
the education of gifted children in the 
home: Special attention should be given to 
social development. Industrious habits 
should be inculcated. Vanity and egotism 
should be discouraged. Information should 
be given when called for, and the child 
helped to help himself. Parents should re- 
spect his mental ability and guide him to 
utilize his powers effectively. They should 
discuss matters with him at his own intel- 
lectual level, and study his problems with 
him. They should afford him opportunity 
for exercising initiative and for assuming 
responsibility." 

The initial responsibility for the proper 
training of the child justly begins in the 
home, but the school must attempt to 
meet the social test imposed upon it by 
every available means, and so render a fit- 
ting contribution to human good. The 
gifted need a teacher who understands them 
in terms of their nature and learning possi- 
bilities. This teacher should possess a large 
fund of general information, because gifted 
children manifest an unusual range of in- 
terests, and a wealth and variety of mental 
association. He should be especially trained 
for the task, which demands outstanding in- 
telligence, exceptional training, unusual 
energy and enthusiasm, and an inspiring 
personality. 

Human society cannot afford to neglect 
any of this small minority of exceptionally 
intellectual children without the danger of 
checking their growth and retarding the 
progress of society. It is such neglect that 
causes many bright pupils to become malad- 
justed. Attention to the superior individual 
should be carefully tempered by large em- 
phasis on social obligation, so that his edu- 
cation may not become an instrument 


"G. H. Hildreth, Psychological Service for School 
Problems, pp. 118-19. 
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turned against society. Among the gifted 
children of any age are the creative spirits 
of tomorréw to whom fall the major tasks 
of guiding the trend of civilization. 

It has been shown that few provisions 
are made by our high schools to locate the 
pupils who are best equipped mentally, or 
to minister to them in accordance with their 
special capacities. With the publication of 
Ayres’ Laggards in our School, educators 
realized that the greatest waste in education 
was the comparatively slow progress of the 
gifted child.‘* Today's educators are at- 
tempting to provide some opportunity for 
the gifted child to make the most of his 
opportunities. 

The aim of such education should be 
to stimulate study habits that will promote 
reasoning power, and encourage creative 
activity for initiating new modes of progress 
or meeting other imperative needs that may 
arise. Indefinite ends are the cultivation of 
right attitudes toward life and conduct, 
accepted habits of behavior, human cooper- 
ativeness, and the important sense of social 
responsibility. 

The need for special provision for the 
gifted is illustrated by experience: 

1. When gifted children have to meet 
the competition of their equals they are less 
likely to become conceited. 

2. To withhold a child from promotion 
when the child is ready for it is unfair to 
him. 

3. The influence of the very bright child 
in the regular classroom is usually more dis- 
couraging to the duller child than encourag- 
ing. 

4. Adequate provision can seldom be 
made in the regular classroom. 

Several methods are being used to pro 
vide for the education of gifted children in 
various school systems, Acceleration o 
“skipping” has been used extensively 
throughout the entire period of public edu- 
cation, It lessens the years of elementary 
education and tends to push the child for 


# Ibid., p. 117. 
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ward in his secondary education, thus de- 
creasing the time invdlved in desultory 
school work. This method was especially 
popular a generation ago. Even today, in 
many school systems, by reason of famished 
resources and unhealthy budgets it is often 
the only course open to the effective educa- 
tion of superior children. 

If nothing better can be provided, it 
should be used in the child’s best interests. 
But this is a rather dangerous procedure, 
for the child’s physical development and 
social maturity may not keep pace with his 
mental growth. This social maladaptation 
may create in superior children a dislike 
for school.** Another caution should be 
noted. Many children who are promoted 
by this method lose considerable basic con- 
tent in their studies; this material is usually 
unprovided for in the new classes into 
which the gifted enter. 

The second type of provision is an en- 
richment of the curriculum, which is fa- 
vored by thoughtful educators. It consists 
of the assignment of more intensive work, 
of more comprehensive academic tasks 
which challenge the child’s interests and 
capacity, of additional social responsibili- 
ties, of encouragement or leadership, of 
hobbies and other interests, of unlimited 
contact with the best books. It is more 
than merely the addition of new interests. 
It involves a modification of the curriculum 
in breadth and in depth, and would require 
the inculcation of habits of thoroughness, 
mastery, and originality in constructive, lit- 
erary, aesthetic, civic, social, and musical 
activities. Enrichment must provide subject 
matter on an increasingly advanced level, 
rather than more of the same material that 
the child has been using. 

Real adaptation of the school to these 
children must come through some form of 


“In Bentley's Superior Children, p. 125, it is 
shown that Terman found in some of his studies 
that children who had skipped grades showed a de- 
creased fondness for school, and that many of the 
more accelerated were below average in adaptation 
and group conformity. 
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individual instruction which recognizes the 
wide variety of abilities among the gifted. 
This work might be in the form of differ- 
entiated assignments, or in permitting chil- 
dren to progress at varying rates through 
each subject, or in a combination of the 
two. 

This technique is illustrated by the Win- 
netka system of individualized instruction, 
which was devised for the rank and file of 
pupils. Because of its recognition of individ- 
ual differences it is obvious that the system 
has great usefulness as a method for the 
education of gifted children. Carleton W. 
Washburne sets forth three principles in 
individualizing instruction, namely: 

The teacher, or a group of teachers, must 
determine specifically what the child is ex- 
pected to master. The program for each 
child must be built on complete diagnostic 
tests, the purpose of the test being to find 
out where the child needs help. There 
must be recognition of the need for self- 
instructive and self-corrective teaching ma- 
terial. 

In individualized instruction the child 
who learns fast is not held back by the 
average or slow pupil, but proceeds in ac- 
cordance with his ability, mental merit, 
and speed—thus this method seems worthy 
of consideration as a learning technique for 
gifted children. 

Homogeneous or ability grouping is an- 
other technique to be applied to the su- 
perior child. This represents a sorting of 
children with respect to individual differ- 
ences, especially in mental traits—capacity, 
ability, and achievement. In this system the 
school attempts to diminish to some extent 
all differences in the learning ability of 
pupils by classifying them in proper grades 
or grade sections. 

This system has been used very success- 
fully in Detroit, Michigan. Here the chil- 
dren are grouped horizontally on the basis 
of group-intelligence tests. The system en- 


“See Ibid pp. 160-61. These three principles are 
fundamental in the Winnetka plan. 
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deavors to make express provision for su- 
perior children from the first grade on 
through the twelfth, but it does not always 
include all twelve grades, unfortunately. 
In the elementary grades the classification 
appears to be solely on the basis of LQ. 
measurement. When the _ intermediate- 
school level is reached, the chronological 
age, physical age grades, and teacher’s rec- 
ommendations are added to the I.Q. scores 
for further consideration of the pupil. 

This grouping provides for a constant 
and progressive growth which is not pos- 
sible by the method of acceleration. The 
plan permits the gifted child to progress 
rapidly without omitting any essential por- 
tions of the subject matter. Further, it 
raises the level of competition, furnishes a 
more stimulating atmosphere, and helps 
solve the problem of social adjustment by 
grouping together children of similar age 
and attainments. 

A different technique, the special class, 
is highly favored for the efficient education 
of superior children. It meets the pupil's 
needs and provides him with an opportu- 
nity to develop his capacities, Certain un- 
fortunate factors may enter into the practice 
of segregation. Sometimes the superior 
pupil becomes unduly conceited. To over- 
come this feeling the superior child in the 
special class should be given tasks that are 
sufficiently difficult to demand his full ener- 
gies and engage his resources to the limit. 
Such a class should provide him with a rich 
background of information, enabling him 
to be creative in thought and original in 
his thinking. In such a class the intellectu- 
ally gifted child has an opportunity to ex- 
pand and to develop. Three years’ work 
may be completed in two years or even 
two years’ in one year. 

Various systems of flexible grading are 
still in the experimental stage. One of 
these, the Cambridge plan, groups all chil- 
dren into slow-moving, regular, and fast 
moving. Each set goes over the same ma- 
terial but at different speeds, so that the 
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fast-moving group may complete in four 
years what it takes the regular rate group 
six years to do. There is provision in this 
plan for transfer from one group to another 
at various points, 

The Chicago system is very similar; but, 
providing as it does for a threefold grouping 
within each grade, it is applicable only to 
large schools. The system of special classes 
for the gifted is begun after the pupils 
have reached the sixth grade, so that by 
doing departmental work in the next two 
years they are enabled to save the first of 
the four high-school years. Sometimes this 
plan is begun lower than the sixth grade. 

Investigators are still very much in the 
dark where treatment of the intellectually 
gifted child is concerned, with only a few 
scientific experiments and a great deal of 
personal opinion as a guide. There are 
many questions as yet unsolved concerning 
the gifted child, such as: 


At what stage in their school career is 
it most desirable to segregate such children? 
So far little has been done in the first grade 
or in the kindergarten. 

What is to be done in the small school 
where there are not enough bright children 
of similar mentality to form a class? 

Shall the emphasis be placed upon 
rapid promotion or upon a broader and 
richer curriculum? Do these two aims neces 
sarily exclude each other? 

What shall be done with the superior 
child who is ready for high school at an age 
much below the average?"® 

For the generally gifted Stern advocates 
a different organization of school grading.” 
Perhaps a faster than normal pace of study 
is wise, with attention to intricate, abstract 
thinking, the stimulation of creative imagi- 
nation, opportunities for extensive associa 
tion-forming. Such children should be 
taught and directed by exceptionally gifted 
instructors from an early age, or at least by 

*R. Pintner, Intelligence Testing, p. 370. 


* Naomi Norsworthy, The Psychology of Child- 
hood, p. 331. 
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THE INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED CHILD 


well-learned individuals. Terman would 
like to see in existence a college of gifted 
students taught by gifted instructors." 

It is a debatable question whether the 
ordinary school work should be more in- 
tensive than usual or more extensive, 
whether precocious children should be 
taught with others older than themselves, 
but of the same mental age, or segregated 
and given special attention. The trend 
seems toward enrichment of the curriculum, 
but it is still vague. Not only intellectual 
superiority must be considered, for we do 
not want to interfere with normal social 
adjustments by separating gifted children 
from others, Neither is it good to mix im- 
mature near-geniuses with adolescent boys 
and girls of average ability. 

Some specialists now believe that the 
gifted should specialize much later than 


*L. Terman, “The Gifted Student and His Aca- 
demic Environment.” School and Society, January 
21, 1939- 
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the dull, thus building a larger cultural 
background, for this child possesses possi- 
bilities for successful achievement in a wide 
variety of fields. 

The setting-up of a long-term educa- 
tional-planning program is required to 
meet this problem. Most effective, accord- 
ing to Leonard, would be the establishment 
of child-development institutes at many 
central points, where continuous observa- 
tion, study, and experience will extend the 
frontiers of knowledge concerning pre-natal, 
infant, and early childhood growth. These 
centers should involve the parents as active 
participants in the process of discovery.** 

Whatever technique may be generally 
adopted, we can be sure that the individual 
needs of the gifted children will receive 
utmost attention and consideration, so that 
they may become tomorrow’s leaders. 


* Edith Leonard, The Child at Home and School, 
p- 116. 


The Wennelsprocket Test of Reading Ability 
or, Torture in 2 Paragraphs 


Every so often somebody registers a complaint 
about the reading ability of high-school students, 
and casts an accusing glance at the elementary 
schools. As we become more discerning about that 
question we understand that ability to read depends 
upon what is before you to be read. 

Recently there came to hand a leaflet from Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., of Cambridge, Massachusetts, en- 
titled “The Turbo-Encabulator.” I glanced at it, 
and after being treated for shock I decided to put 
it before the next complainant about reading ability 
and invite him to whet his neurones on that. Maybe 
you will have such an opportunity before I do, so 
here are two paragraphs from the leaflet: 

“The original machine had a base-plate of pre- 
fabulated amulite, surmounted by a malleable 
logarithmic casing in such a way that the two 
spurving bearings were in a direct line with the 


pentametric fan. The latter consisted simply of six 
hydrocoptic marzelvanes, so fitted to the ambifacient 
lunar waneshaft that side fumbling was effectively 
prevented. The main winding was of the normal 
lotus-o-delta type placed in panendermic semi- 
boloid slots in the stator, every seventh conductor 
being connected by a non-reversible tremie pipe 
to the differential girdlespring on the ‘up’ end of 
the grammeters. 

“Electrical engineers will appreciate the dif- 
ficulty of nubing together a regurgitative purwall 
and a supramitive wennelsprocket. Indeed, this 
proved to be a stumbling block to further de- 
velopment until, in 1942, it was found that the 
use of anhydrous nangling pins enabled a krypto- 
nastic bolling shim to be tankered.”—H. H. RYAN in 
Secondary School Bulletin of Department of Edu- 
cation, State of New Jersey. 





The Activity Program: 


By 
GEORGE H. HENRY 


ODAY, SCHOOL has gone so far into 

creating “reality” that it is almost 
undifferentiated in function from “life,” 
and thus is but a duplicate of it. So life- 
like is school in some of its areas that we 
are led to ask why pupils need come to 
school when they can get the same thing 
outside. 

When a school is life-like, there can be 
no certainty of education unless there is 
evaluation; activity of itself does not neces- 
sarily engender education. Actually, ex- 
perience is not a good teacher. Experience 
never educates unless interpretations and 
comparisons are made. Millions of Ameri- 
cans, for instance, have learned little or 
nothing from this war. Many soldiers, even, 
have gained no new, penetrating insights. 

The creation of experience for school 
purposes is dangerous if one does not realize 
that there are levels of experience—and 
it is the absence of the knowledge of this 
fact that has led to much purposeless ac- 
tivity in our schools, 

But the most insidious doctrine that 
still permeates experience education is the 


— 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Henry sees the in- 
creasing activity program and the lessons 
of a normal schedule as coming more and 
more into competition for the pupils’ time 
and energy. And he has some ideas on the 
matter to offer. In the past year Mr. Henry 
has had two articles on education published 
in Harper’s Magazine. The first of these 
articles, “Can Your Child Read?” is being 
reprinted in Reader’s Digest. Mr. Henry is 
principal of Dover, Del., High School. 


DEAD END 


stimulus-response psychology and its attend- 
ant “law” of association. Pavlov’s experi- 
ment has been used to pervert education 
and reduce it to indoctrination; his fol- 
lowers have lifted the conditioned reflex 
from physical behavior to the spiritual 
level, and education thereby becomes no 
more than a process of artificially condition- 
ing a classroomful of minds. 

Ignorance and lack of reason are essential 
to the functioning of the conditioned reflex, 
and so the experiment works best with 
babies and dogs—the dog’s saliva flowing 
at the ringing of the bell, the frightened 
baby crying when the rabbit comes in to 
play with it. The pleasure-pain pattern of 
this pseudo-psychology is given the lie by 
the saints and the reformers, and by all 
who suffer for unseen and unlikely goals; 
the conditioning reflex is the basis of all 
propaganda. 

The employment of the conditioned re- 
flex to alter conduct is fundamentally dis- 
honest and is not worthy of education, 
even when the goals are good. The trained 
victim thinks he has been tricked, and a 
serious dualism is established—dishonest 
means and noble ends. The reward-punish- 
ment method used to solidify the reflex 
is really Puritanism—the Heaven-Hell com- 
plex—put into psychological jargon; one 
can go through a text on educational psy- 
chology and never see forgiveness, repent 
ence, and remorse, as if humanity moves 
in a strange non-human dichotomy of 
penalty and praise, of trumped-up activity, 
of insatiable doing, without love or insight. 

Bring pragmatism and the conditioned 
reflex together in a school—that is to say, 
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into a pupil’s life—and school becomes a 
dead end. We see pupils gadding about 
never asking the “why” of their doing, 
and ever moving in the direction of those 
activities that bring a modicum of pleasure 
and away from those that require practice, 
trouble, or effort. Where, actually, in any 
course in the curriculum are pupils taught 
to appraise the daily activities they now 
engage in? 











Now it is evident that the lessons of a 
normal schedule are a full-time job for 
any pupil, but no pupil can stand up to 
both the demands of “lessons” and of the 
increasing extra activity planned for him. 
Probably “lessons” should rightfully be 
subordinate to the “new doing”—one need 
not quarrel about this. But I wish to point 
out that under the stress of this neo-busy- 
ness the classroom is, in its traditional 
sense—its study, reflection sense—being con- 
ceived of by pupils as something inconse- 
quential to the process of being educated. 
Reason is being reduced to a mere adjunct 
to the larger world of “excitement.” 

For instance, across the country the teen- 
age canteen idea is running like wildfire. 
In many communities, open every week-day 
night, it competes with the homework 
which is, in many towns, about hopeless 
to expect anyway. Maybe homework should 
be thrown overboard—but should it be 
thrown over for the sake of the canteen? 
Also, when do pupils get any time to read 
a complete book? 

As pupils go from ancient history to 
plane geometry, from English to chemistry, 
where in the school are activities such as 
the canteen being evaluated for what they 
are? Is any youngster invited to ask what 
the canteen fad means? Is it permanent? 
ls it basic to growing up? What relation 
has it to the past war? To the country 
dub and the night club? In like manner 
all student “experience” should be evalu- 
ated. For instance, there is no place in 
school—classroom?—where pupils sit down 
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and evaluate the role of football. What is 
it for? What is its relation to subjects in 
school? How important is football for later 
life? Under what conditions can football 
be an evil to themselves? As educators we 
ourselves never asked just what relation 
the classroom has to the vast “doing” that 
we devise for pupils. 

My own suggestion, in light of the ex- 
perience curriculum, which apparently is 
here to stay, is that daily classes are too 
frequent and that there are too many 
classes a day. The school day should prob- 
ably be devoted to great quantities of “life- 
like” and “true-life” activities in and out of 
school; and then classes, spaced wisely in be- 
tween, twice a week or so, should be held 
mostly for the purpose of evaluating what 
it “being done”; with a view to alter, 
remedy, and modify what is not “succeed- 
ing” (What is successful experience!) and 
what is crowding out or displacing more 
worthwhile activities. 

Under our present curriculum the pupil 
is trained either to reason within a narrow 
subject-matter milieu, to think within the 
jargon of a body of knowledge—or, as is 
clear from the restlessness and pace and 
speed-up of school life, to act for the sake 
of acting. Evaluation and activity are not 
put together; the extracurricular program 
and classes are divorced. Class is strangely 
unreal; the Junior Prom all too real. Since 
to think in terms of verbal symbols—that is, 
through print—is difficult for the majority 
of pupils, the first way out of this dilemma 
for “the neglected 60%,” is for the classroom 
to help them put their reason to work on 
evaluating the numerous acts they are now 
doing in home, church, and school, and at 
pleasure. After that, pupils should evaluate 
the things adults are “doing” in their com- 
munity. 

Since the average pupil cannot distill 
“life” from books or make ready attach- 
ments to his experience by means of read- 
ing, class could be the place not necessarily 
where more experience is created or where 
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more books are read, but where everything 
the pupil does—and he does plenty outside 
of school—is weighed, is equated with hap- 
piness, with service, with personal develop- 
ment. These adult uplifters who think up 
more and more for youth to do can justify 
their “activity” from their immediate, 
short-range position, but youth is bogged 
down with too much “activity,” or bewil- 
dered as to a choice of activities. Each 
social agency in competing for youth’s time 
glamorizes its offerings, until youth, as a 
way out, joins them all. 
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School, if it is to be anything meaning. 
ful at all, must bring order into what can 
be to present-day youth only a whirl, and 
must show him there is more to “doing” 
than butterfly hopping from pleasure to 
pleasure, from activity to activity. 

In what course is this being done? Where 
are movie-going, choir practice, 4-H, scout. 
ing, camporees, dances, parties, athletics, 
automobiling, canteen—singly or in com. 
bination—thoroughly discussed, torn apart, 
evaluated, and put in their proper place? 
This is what school is for. 


“IN MY OPINION .. .” 


This department will appear from time to time. 
Readers are welcome to express their opinions pro 
or con on anything that appears in THe CLEARING 
House, or to comment on current problems of 
secondary education. We shall publish as many 
letters, or excerpts from letters, as space allows.—Ed. 


To the Editor: 

I read with much interest the article by W. V. 
Dunbar, “Let's Not Debate,” in the September 1946 
issue of THe Cieartnc House, but I am afraid that 
he has been guilty of a fallacy which those who are 
used to working in debate call the assumptic non 
probata. He has assumed that the only activity 
in which there is disagreement is in the field of 
discussion. That there is disagreement in this field 
there of course can be no argument, but his con- 
clusion that we therefore should not teach debate in 
school certainly is a non sequitur. 

Mr. Dunbar’s article is concerned entirely with 
that field which Aristotle has defined as the field 
of probabilities and the syllogism of probability. 
That is the field of parliamentary discussion. It is 
also the field of the town meeting and similar ac- 
tivities, but the fact that it is valid in these fields 
ought not to be used as an argument to ban a 
training of equal validity which is valuable in an- 
other field. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Dunbar has so clearly 


and so carefully set forth the techniques of de- 
liberative discussion but I regret that he has used 
that as an argument to deny to students training 
in the techniques of questions of fact, a realm 
in which there can be no compromise. 
Charles A. Tonsor, Prin. 
Cleveland High School 
New York City 


To the Editor: 

J. Burton Vasché’s letter regarding “Smoking at 
School?” in the September 1946 issue of THe Cieza 
tNG House reports facts incorrectly and does a 
injustice to the thinking and action of students a 
Northern California Student Leaders Conference, 
Chico State College, last spring. 

The resolution submitted to the California State 
Legislature and to the State Board of Education 
did ask to amend the State Education Code pro 
visions concerning smoking, but did not ask them 
“to eliminate the provision prohibiting smoking 00 
school grounds.” Neither was the resolution sub 
mitted by the Student Body of Chico High School, 
but by the Student Leaders Conference, meeting # 
Chico State College. 

RONALD W. Cox 

Prin. and Dist. Supt. 
Junior-Senior High School 
Westwood, Calif. 
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Some School 


Comments on four 
unrelated evils 


IMMATURITIES 


By 
LEON MONES 


ET ME TALK without finesse or diplo- 

macy about four unrelated evils that 
need remedying before our schools can be- 
come what we hope. 

First, I wish to mention the fatuous and 
infantile practice in creative verbalism that 
our teachers colleges inject into the veins of 
our pupil-teachers. I mean this whole silly 
business of drilling teachers to formulate 
high-sounding objectives, ideals, outcomes, 
that remain nothing but verbalistic plati- 
tudes. 

If a man teaches shop, or religion, or 
algebra, and he takes a course, he is re- 
quired to indulge in a sort of semantic 
chain reaction. He is required to list a 
series of visionary ideals that he knows in 
his honest heart he can never realize. What 
in the name of honesty is the use of profess- 
ing such ideals as cooperation, insight into 
social processes, willingness to cooperate in 
group effort, and the like, when these re- 
main just pious tabloids and items of jargon 
for pedagogical papers? Unless teachers can 
square such pie-in-the-sky statements with 
actual school practices, what is the use of 


— 


Epitor’s Note: Recently we published an 
article calling upon school people to be un- 
happy (“Let’s Be Unhappy: A Call for Dis- 
contented Teachers” by Frances Brown, in 
the November 1946 issue). Before that 
article appeared in print, Dr. Mones was 
already in the recommended state of mind. 
His unhappiness at the time was caused by 
four matters—and here you have the result. 
Dr. Mones is principal of Cleveland Junior 
High School, Newark, N.J. 


giving them drill in such rhetorical sophis- 
try? 

I have become sickened time and again 
from hearing about teachers who take 
courses in which they write glibly about all 
sorts of visionary goals and aims, only to 
turn around and practice hopeless routines 
in their classrooms. The whole business is 
neither honest nor quite mentally sound. 
In words we profess all sorts of poetic and 
pietistic goals which remain just words. 
Until we can learn to bring our practices 
up to higher levels it might be well to keep 
the level of our words nearer to our reach. 

For instance, take this noble aspiration 
I found on a student’s paper as his rather 
labored educational aspiration. He de- 
clared that to him teaching his subject 
meant “the guided processes of helping 
growing persons to achieve at each stage of 
their growth such knowledges, skills, habits, 
attitudes, appreciations, ideas, and ideals 
as will enable them to achieve an ever more 
integrating personality and relationship to 
other personalities characterized by creative 
love and an increasing awareness of fellow- 
ship with men.” 

Now, I am not quarreling about the 
saintliness of this objective. I certainly agree 
with it in spirit and aspiration. But the 
point is that I challenge any reader to tell 
me what subject this pupil-teacher was 
writing about. Was he a shop teacher? A 
guidance counselor? Or a teacher of social 
studies? If the reply is that his statement is 
the basic goal of all subjects, then I say— 
fine. Let's make it so. But to write such an 
objective and to continue our routine in- 
struction of academic content is just simply 
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an infantile and verbalistic thumb sucking. 

In the second place, I believe that the 
heaviest indictment against our teachers is 
their lack of social maturity, I believe in 
the main that our teachers are fairly good 
scholars of high intelligence, and superfi- 
cially of good social presence. But they are 
socially soft, afraid of practical participa- 
tion, allergic to the dust of social encount- 
ers, and generally repelled by the practicali- 
ties of social life. 

Now it may be true that this kind of per- 
son goes into teaching in the first place. 
But whether it is so or not, the whole rig- 
marole of school administration tends to 
keep the teacher socially immature. The 
whole hocus-pocus of school administration 
makes the teacher dependent, self-conscious, 
nostalgic, an escapist in wish-attitude. Un- 
less we can develop teachers who reach so- 
cial maturity, who possess social self-assur- 
ance, who do not need to seek the admin- 
istrative pat-on-the-back to give them social 
posture, it will be hard to raise the educa- 
tional level of our schools. 

In the same connection may I say that 
too many of our teachers become such 
drudges and hacks that though they profess 
to teach the ecstacies and satisfactions of 
poetry, for instance, they never privately 
read poetry for themselves. Perhaps this is 
another and even more important story. 

Whether we teachers like it or not we 
must face another matter quite frankly. 
Many of us are becoming too piece-work 
minded. We believe too heartily in what 
we think is equalitarianism. Personally, I 
cannot reconcile myself to a commitment 
to an equal salary schedule for everybody. 
It is certainly desirable that all mechanics 
or bricklayers, required to do the same 
quantum of work each day, should be 
equally paid. (And I do not believe that 
I am professionally snobbish.) But the very 
nature of a profession is recognition of in- 
dividual differences in talent, capacities, 
and effort. 

1 know the usual retort that the general 
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welfare is better attained by the recognition 
of an equalitarian level of reward. But | 
do not believe this. I think the competent 
teacher merits reward for his competence 
above the mediocre teacher and that this 
reward is good for his own and also the 
general welfare. Furthermore, I do not 
think this is at all incompatible with democ. 
racy. It is certainly a logical confusion to 
identify democracy with a policy of plan. 
ing a profession to a dead level of recogni. 
tion. 

My final protest is against a very neurotic 
attitude that prevails toward administra. 
tors, Certainly administrators have no busi. 
ness to offend and disturb teacher personali- 
ties by domineering practices. On the other 
hand, administrators should frankly insist 
upon their own professional prerogatives 
and authority. It is just a compliant kind 
of hypocrisy to appoint a man a principal 
and then curtail his authority with various 
kinds of limiting regulations and restric 
tions. If an administrator is unworthy of 
being trusted with authority and responsi. 
bility, get rid of him. But this practice that 
prevails of appointing a principal and then 
being suspicious of his right to evaluate 
teachers, to appraise teachers, to direct in 
struction, is little less than a psychopathic 
practice. 

Surely administrators must know and 
practice the techniques of cooperative edv- 
cational effort. They must abide by the 
principles of democratic fellowship. If they 
do not they will inevitably bring about 
their own professional downfall. But this 
constant anti-administration propaganda 
indulged in by some petty educational 
preachers has become a sort of buffoonery. 
It practically serves to stimulate suggestible 
and neurotic teachers to attacks of educ 
tional dyspepsia. If we need administrators, 
and for practical reasons we seem to, let us 
give them the authority they need for gem 
uine performance. If they misuse their av 
thority, it is our business to displace them 

A most gratifying change in social att: 
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tude toward our schools appears to be 
taking place. Big business, for instance, 
seems to be realizing that our schools are 
the creative agencies of our social life. 
People today are just naturally learning to 
believe that our schools must be depended 
upon to raise the level of people’s conduct, 
thinking, and character, so as to elevate the 
condition of our social living. We no longer 
feel that it is ridiculous or visionary to 
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think of our schools in connection with 
social reconstruction, preserving democracy, 
or making the world safe against revolution, 
intolerance, and atomic destruction. In 
other words, we have come to believe in our 
schools, and this assures schools and teach- 
ers a great future. To reach that future let 
us get rid of some of the infantility, quack- 
ery, and educational prudery that still are 
sniffable in our school corridors. 


+ * THE SPOTLIGHT :« + 


Excerpts from articles in this issue 


Getting rid of a textbook is usually harder than adopting one.—Lowry Axley, p. 275. 


How his (the principal's) heart ached when he saw his students “wasting” their time 


in the library.—William Pine, p. 292. 


So lifelike is school in some of its areas that we are led to ask why pupils need to come 
to school when they can get the same thing outside.—George H. Henry, p. 268. 


It is just a compliant kind of hypocrisy to appoint a man a principal and then curtail 
his authority with various kinds of limiting regulations and restrictions.—Leon Mones, 


p. 272. 


Our present curriculum of history, science, English, and social science is unified through 
the judicious and discriminating reading of the daily paper—MaAupe SHANKS STAUDEN- 


MAYER, p. 289. 


And one by one such veterans are given the “run-around” until those coming back learn 
through report that it does no good to ask for high-school work at the local school.— 


Van Miller, p. 302. 


From a study of the pupils whose schedule sheets showed a change of sequence during 
three years it was found that from 66% to 78% of pupils changed sequences each year.— 


Ruth C. Maynard, p. 295. 


The gifted child is more likely to be a boy than a girl. The bright girl is likely to reach 
her limit of mental growth a little earlier than the bright boy and to stop at a slightly 


lower level.—S. George Santayana, p. 261. 


Do not tell me there are “good” and “bad” commercially sponsored films made pur- 
posely for school showing. Such films, like whiskey, will get the best of anyone who gets 
the “best” of them.—B. A. Aughinbaugh, p. 278. 


Textbook publishers, forced to face the fact that it is impossible, or at least imprac- 
ticable, to issue (American history) texts much in excess of 800 pages, cut, condense, elimi- 
nate—and then add. . . . their texts become more lifeless and uninteresting as they become 
more condensed.—Ralph Adams Brown, p. 280. 





HEAD of DEPT. 


—a race horse with plow-horse duties 


By 
LOWRY AXLEY 


“And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew.” 
F course, Oliver Goldsmith in these 
lines was not referring to heads of 
departments in American public high 
schools; but on the basis of what such heads 
are supposed to know and the skills they are 
supposed to possess, perhaps a little wonder- 
ment would not be amiss. 

This study is not posed as definitive, and 
it is hoped research will be carried on more 
extensively to the end of achieving better 
delineation of the function of heads of de- 
partments. The information here presented 
was collected before the war and has been 
figuratively gathering dust since that time. 
However, it is not likely to be out of date 
for schools in general. It is possible that 
many schools, on account of the war, have 
retrograded rather than progressed; so a 
study such as this might emphasize what 
losses have been suffered and what gains 
are to be desired. 

More than fifty public high schools, pub- 
lic junior high schools, and private schools 
participated in supplying data. But most of 
the conclusions reached are based on infor- 
mation from public high schools rather 
than public junior high schools or private 
schools. In order to preserve as much ob- 
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Eprror’s Note: The study of the func- 
tions of heads of departments on which Mr. 
Axley reports here covered more than fifty 
junior and senior high schools, including 
some private schools. Mr. Axley is head of 
the English department of Savannah, Ga., 
High School. 


Facts from 
50 schools 


jectivity as possible, my own school is not 
considered in the discussion. 

It would be interesting to know just how 
many of the practices presented apply to 
the country as a whole, since the schools 
reporting are limited to some in the District 
of Columbia and the following states: Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, and West Virginia. The schools range 
in size from 190 to 6,000 pupils. From the 
standpoint of localities the distribution is 
from rural schools to schools in the largest 
cities. It has been thought best not to men- 
tion schools by name. 

The departmental plan is based on 
specialization, but apparently very few 
systems make full use of the specialized 
training of heads of departments. The 
owner of a champion race horse expects a 
championship performance when his horse 
is put to a test, and he would be considered 
a congenital idiot if he burdened his racer 
with the duties of a plow or draft horse in 
addition to his racing. Many of the reports 
indicate that department heads are not in 
the class with race horses. Their main func 
tion is lost sight of, and they are not given 
proper opportunities to use their training 
to promote the efficiency of their schools. 
Too often they have a teaching overload 
and are so greatly harassed with petty de- 
tails that, as one department head writes, 
“It is a devil of a job.” 

If the head of a department is to give 
most of his time to teaching, then he is head 
in name only. Some superintendents scem- 
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ingly have no conception of what super- 
vision means in a modern school—and 
perhaps care even less. They conceive it to 
be their holy task to save money for the 
taxpayers. Some have even been known to 
boast of the amount of education they are 
getting for the people for the tax dollar, as 
if education were a commodity to be priced 
and delivered over the counter. 

Teaching loads of department heads vary 
from one or two periods a day to six. In 
terms of pupil-periods a week the distribu- 
tion is from goo in a school of 2,000 to 1,000 
in a school of 6,000. In most of the schools 
reporting, the teaching load is far too great 
to allow the department head to do much 
more than routine teaching. If he starts out 
young and burning with enthusiasm, he 
will not know what has happened to him 
until some very effective aging processes 
have made inroads on his youth and vital- 
ity. 

Building a department is like building a 
team. It would seem logical, therefore, that 
the head should be consulted when changes 
are to be made in his corps of teachers; but 
in more than half the schools considered 
that is not done. In the others he is con- 
sulted at least occasionally. 

An important element in the organiza- 
tional plan should be a testing program. 
Thirty-five schools report such a program. 
Eleven say there is no such program in their 
plan of work. The others make no report 
on this point. Even in the schools having 
testing programs, it is not altogether clear 
that anything more is meant than routine 
tests and examinations. To secure better 
knowledge of pupil needs, diagnostic and 
achievement tests should be administered at 
appropriate times to all pupils in a depart- 
ment. Such a program, however, would en- 
tail much record keeping and much study 
to interpret results. It is really too great a 
task to be handled by the average depart- 
ment head under present conditions. 

The results of a comprehensive testing 
program give valuable information for 
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working out a course of study, studying in- 
dividual needs, and planning remedial 
work. Any course of study should be dy- 
namic and not static. It should be flexible 
enough to enable teachers to bend it to 
meet specific requirements of pupils in their 
classes. The participation of all teachers of 
a department in planning the course of 
study is the method most frequently re- 
ported, although seven other methods are 
indicated. 

In the selection of textbooks the prefer- 
ences of teachers using the books should 
generally prevail. Twenty-six schools specify 
that textbook selection is made by the 
teachers, or at least that heads of depart- 
ments select books recommended by the 
teachers. Most of the other practices named 
are close enough to this to suggest that 
actual selection is ordinarily governed by 
the wishes of the teachers. 

Getting rid of a textbook is usually 
harder than adopting one. In many schools 
the books must be used until worn out, 
and only then can changes be considered. 
In a few schools a textbook must be used a 
specified length of time before it can even 
be recommended for replacement. Usually, 
then, if the head of a department can show 
the need for the choice of a new textbook, 
the change can be made. However, one de- 
partment head says it takes “ninety-three 
miles of red tape and final approval by the 
board of education” to effect a change in 
his school. 

In acquiring textbooks the overwhelming 
tendency is toward purchase by the board 
of education, although in a few schools 
pupils are still required to buy the books 
they need. In Georgia the state buys the 
books and issues them to schools upon req- 
uisition. 

Of the schools having departmental meet- 
ings, the almost universal practice is to 
leave to the departments themselves full 
control of the policy concerning meetings. 
It is recognized as a poor administrative 
policy for superintendents and principals to 
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issue ukases or make ex cathedra pro- 
nouncements on the detailed procedure for 
the functioning of departments. A strong 
administrator is interested in developing a 
cooperative spirit among the teachers of 
each department and among all the depart- 
ments of a school; and while he naturally 
expects definite results, he is too wise to 
attempt to dictate minutiae of operation. 
Most of the schools studied follow the 
democratic principle of allowing the de- 
partments to function without meddlesome 
interference in the holding of meetings. 

In most cases the programs of depart- 
mental meetings are informal. In fact, only 
one school specifies a formal program. In 
seven of the schools there is a combination 
of formal and informal programs. 

Much light is thrown on the burden 
placed on department heads when one 
examines the responsibilities for extracur- 
ricular activities. These include directing 
Class Day exercises and Commencement 
programs, acting as advisers of a variety of 
school clubs, supervising annuals and other 
publications, coaching athletics, and per- 
forming numerous outside duties which sap 
the strength and prevent effective function- 
ing as supervisors and coordinators of de- 
partmental work. 

From a study of the data the conclusion 
is inevitable that not enough intelligent 
attention is being given to a very important 
phase of educational practice. If the main 
purpose of educational administration is 
to save operating expenses regardless of 
what happens to the children, then the 
present plan is paradoxical. The saving is 
apparent rather than real, since the pupils 
—the very persons for whom the schools 
exist—will in the long run pay for such so- 
called economy. And the consequences may 
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be failure, disappointment, and frustration, 

If the departmental plan is to operate as 
it should, heads of departments must be 
given the opportunity to use their special- 
ized training to the best advantage. That 
would seem to be elementary. A champion- 
ship swimmer could not win a race with 
cannon balls chained to his feet. Depart. 
ment heads can never be more than plod- 
ders if they are weighed down by over- 
loaded schedules and the impedimenta of 
extraneous duties. It might be a good idea 
to allow department heads to have some- 
thing to say about the best way for them 
to function as such. But, alas, that is an 
explosive idea, and explosiveness is likely 
to be suspect in this atomic age. 

Confusion in the operation of the de 
partmental plan is symptomatic of the gen- 
eral confusion in educational practice. If 
education is heading toward a breakdown, 
the fault is in the failure to keep up with 
the needs of human beings in a modern 
world. Constant research in the schools 
themselves is necessary in order to keep in 
the forefront of progress, and experimenta 
tion should not be feared. The people asa 
whole must be kept informed on the value 
of education and the needs of the schools. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce 
has done an excellent piece of work in its 
booklet, Education—an Investment in 
People. This could be used as a model by 
educational leaders for investigations in 
their own communities. 

Only when school leaders in general move 
up toward the middle of the twentieth 
century in their thinking and begin to take 
the people into their confidence may they 
expect the people to respond by making 
possible a program of education that will 
be worthy of our great country. 


Notice to Poets: If you have written some light verse, dealing humorously or 
satirically with educational matters, the editors of THe CLEARING House would be 


glad to consider it for publication. 
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A reply to 
Engstrom 


SPONSORED FILMS 


By 
B. A. AUGHINBAUGH 


FTER READING “What's Wrong With 

Sponsored Films?” by O. A. Engstrom 

in the November issue of THE CLEARING 

House, I was not sure but that its author 

had originally intended to entitle his article 
“What’s Right With Sponsored Films?” 

In current parlance a “sponsored” film 
is one produced by, or for, some company, 
organization, or individual, to promote the 
activities (usually commercial) of same, 
either directly or sub rosa—and do not over- 
look that “sub rosa”! We might perhaps 
arrive at a better definition by stating what 
is not a “sponsored” film. Pictures whose 
existence depends upon giving a sale, lease, 
or rental income to their owners are not 
regarded as being sponsored. 

The foregoing definition highlights one 
of the two chief objections to sponsored 
pictures—namely, that they discourage the 
investment of capital for the production 
of bona fide educational pictures to be made 
and sold on their intrinsic merits, as text- 
books are now published and sold. 

There are those who use pictures who 
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Epiror’s Note: Mr. Aughinbaugh is 
director of the Ohio Slide and Film Ex- 
change of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. He disagrees em- 
phatically with the tolerant view of spon- 
sored films advanced by O. A. Engstrom in 
the November issue of THE CLEARING 
House. Use of free commercial films in the 
schools, Mr. Aughinbaugh believes, is a be- 
trayal of the pupils, and has a crippling 
effect on audio-visual education. 


are so short-sighted as to say, “What differ- 
ence does this angle make to us? We are 
only interested in obtaining pictures, and 
not in what income some person or com- 
pany derives from them.” The short-sight- 
edness of this reaction is not shared by those 
who must obtain pictures for full and 
proper classroom use. The latter know that 
pictures, like all commodities, must earn 
their producers an income. They also know 
that those who earn their incomes directly 
from the consumer must make products 
that will win the approbation of their con- 
sumers by continued helpful service and 
not by incidental, intermittent service. 

The foregoing conception of the prob- 
lem of the sponsored picture also includes 
within its scope the recently announced 
plan to issue bona fide educational films to 
be paid for by sponsors whose only “return” 
will be their name as sponsor attached to 
the picture! This is the same pest under 
another guise. A book publisher places his 
name on his publications as an indication 
of his responsibility; the copyright laws re- 
quire this, but by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion will the copyright laws ever require a 
“sponsor's” name on a book or picture. 
Sponsors are assuming no responsibility. 
If these “givers” are merely being chari- 
table, as they try to pose, why do they not 
observe the Biblical definition of charity 
found in First Corinthians, thirteenth chap- 
ter, fourth verse, which says, “charity vaunt- 
eth not itself.” 

Some supporters of the sponsored films 
tell us that these commercial sponsors 
would starve to death if they waited for the 
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school children who see them to grow up 
and buy the products pictured. This sounds 
nice, But we ask whether any of the major 
companies that sponsor pictures expect to 
go out of business in the few years which 
will elapse before the school children reach 
the buyer-age. They tell us it is merely good- 
will that these sponsors seek. But isn’t this 
good will desired because this is the very 
foundation of increased buying? 

The producers who must derive their 
costs and profits from the sale or rentals of 
their products are stymied just as much by 
these “charitable” name-only advertisers as 
by those who derive their profits frem built- 
in advertising. The depressionary results on 
the educational-picture market are precisely 
the same. Both prevent a healthy develop- 
ment built on profits which are derived 
from customer fees. It is on the attainment 
of this goal that schools must depend for a 
steady stream of satisfactory pictures neces- 
sary to a full and proper development of 
their classroom usage. Anything that pre- 
vents or defers the reaching of that goal is 
not to be countenanced for one moment. 
This philanthropic, name-plate idea is pat- 
terned after Carnegie’s library idea; the 
only variation is that in a republic, if one 
firm has a right to put its name before 
school children in a tax-supported school, 
then all have that right. We went through 
that in Ohio and hence we speak from ex- 
perience. 

There is only one way to handle this pic- 
ture problem for schools. Let the costs be 
paid for by (a) taxation or (b) by individual 
school-sponsored projects. We did the latter 
very successfully for years in Ohio, and it 
was because we displayed the intestinal 
fortitude to do so that our taxpayers came 
to our aid. They saw that we had something 
worthy of their support. You will never 
capture the taxpayer now, or eventually, by 
any type of cost-sponsoring, from either 
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local or outside business. The only kind 
of sponsoring the taxpayer will help is the 
kind that comes from the individual toil 
and effort of some local person, or some 
worthy, non-commercial local group. 

The over-all cause that has deterred 
schools from renting or buying pictures has 
been the flood of free “sponsored” pictures. 
They have glutted the market; discouraged 
production of true educational films; given 
a black eye to the very name of “educa. 
tional” picture; encouraged false economy 
in school authorities; and created general 
demoralization of the field for forty years, 

The sponsors must find these pictures 
pay them or there would not be so many. 
If they pay the sponsors there is nothing 
philanthropic in the process, so we have 
a good right to question their “pay.” We 
are doing so and shall continue to do so, 
That “pay” is being collected in the form 
of private ideas planted in the minds of the 
unsuspecting children in our public schools, 
who have a right to regard their instruction 
as unbiased. This betrayal is craven. 

Do not tell me there are “good” and 
“bad” commercially-sponsored films made 
purposely for school showing. Such films, 
like whiskey, will get the best of anyone 
who gets the “best” of them. And do not 
compare the potency of propaganda in 
books, magazines and radio with its potency 
when fed through motion pictures. If mo 
tion pictures weren't more potent none of 
us would use them in place of the cheaper 
media of communication. 

There may be “good commercials,” and 
perhaps there are good grizzly bears. But in 
Ohio we aren't taking chances. Besides we 
frankly want to stifle all competition to the 
making of legitimate, honest-to-goodness, 
school-room films. It is only by encouraging 
such bona fide educational films that the 
classroom use of motion pictures can suc 
ceed. 





TOO MUCH 


By 
RALPH ADAMS BROWN 


IX YEARS AGO the armed forces of the 
Axis were gaining smashing victory on 
victory, with a thoroughness as terrifying 
as the speed with which they were accom- 
plished. During those months when the 
fate of the civilized world seemed to hang 
on such a slender thread, there was one 
anguished cry which was heard over and 
over again: “Too little, and too late.” 
Now with the war won we face, in all 
areas of our social and political existence, 
conditions and problems which seem almost 
as hopeless and terrifying as did the mili- 
tary situation half a decade ago. Education 
has its share of the problems to face. A 
great many of these are closely connected 
to the obvious fact that we, as a nation, 
can not hope to lead the world into paths 
of democratic living until we have solved 
many of our domestic problems: social, 
political, and economic. 
Those of us who are working in the 
social-studies field know that the wartime 
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Eprror’s Note: Our attempts, Mr. Brown 
believes, to cover the “whole” of American 
history in one secondary-school year result 
ina gallop that merely skims the surface, 
and this results in the “bad teaching” of the 
subject which critics have deplored. But 
everything in American history is not of 
equal importance. If we select, and concen- 
trate upon, certain of the most significant 
areas, we can give pupils a much better 
understanding of the American heritage. 
Mr. Brown is a high-school history teacher 
who is now studying for his doctorate at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


American history can be 
taught more rth 


& TOO QUICKLY 


campaign to legislate for more teaching 
of American history in the public schools, 
sponsored by the well meaning but poorly 
informed and advised New York Times, 
was as unnecessary as it was inept. We 
know that the quantity of American history 
being taught is sufficient. But we also know 
that the present situation demands a tre- 
mendous improvement in the quality of 
this American history. 

The solution lies not in teaching more 
American history; the answer can be given 
by paraphrasing that wartime slogan of 
defeat and frustration, “Too little, and too 
late”: the trouble with American history 
teaching is that we teach too much and 
too quickly. 

It is easy to understand why this situation 
exists. Each year the length of the American 
historical period increases. Scholars are con- 
tinually throwing light on hitherto un- 
known or unappreciated aspects of our 
heritage, and the result of their research 
eventually (although often much too slowly) 
finds its way into the textbooks. Further- 
more, the range of school history is being 
constantly increased and expanded as new 
areas of interest are added to the original 
political history. This is not meant by way 
of deprecation; the desirability of a search 
for truth and the making of that new 
truth available to schools should be just 
as obvious as the annual increase in the 
length of our historical period. So also 
is it desirable to increase the range of his- 
tory available for use in the schools; we 
must continue to widen our horizons. 

We have expanded our work in history 
to include much cultural, social, and in- 
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tellectual material which helps to make 
the past more real and to establish the 
idea of development much better for many 
pupils. Yet there are still areas which de- 
mand attention, for example: the role of 
women in our history, our relations with 
Canada and Latin America, and the in- 
fluence of European ideas and peoples 
upon the development of the American 
way of life. 

There have been several attempted solu- 
tions to the problem of how to teach Ameri- 
can history more effectively. 

Social philosophers with more enthusiasm 
than knowledge of history have written 
series of books in which they have at- 
tempted to fuse much of American history 
with political and socio-economic problems. 

Curriculum workers with so little knowl- 
edge of history that they have apparently 
never heard of Rousseau, Christian Weise, 
Karl Muller, or even, as Henry Johnson 
has pointed out, of an ancient historian 
named Joshua, are sometimes sure that 
if we will only follow the “needs” of the 
children we will thereby have solved all 
of our problems. 

Textbook publishers, forced to face the 
fact that it is impossible, or at least im- 
practicable, to issue texts much in excess 
of 800 pages, cut, condense, eliminate— 
and then add. 

Teachers, bound by habit, ignorance, or 
lethargy, “follow the text,” assigning “five 
more pages for tommorrow,” seemingly 
oblivious of the fact that their texts become 
more lifeless and uninteresting as they 
become more condensed. 

None of these efforts offers an adequate 
solution to the problem of improving the 
quality of American history taught in our 
public schools. What is the solution? 

We should admit that we have been 
teaching too much, and teaching it too 
quickly, and that we cannot possibly im- 
prove our teaching and learning in this 
area and still “cover” the entire range of 
American history in one year. What is 


to be gained by discussing less material? 
The answer should be as obvious as are 
the obstacles in the way of this change. 
Elimination allows us to consider the 
remainder more thoroughly, until the ma- 
terial comes to have substance and meaning 
to the adolescents who are assaying it. 

American history as it is being taught 
in too many schools today realizes none 
of the worthwhile objectives which can be 
reached only through its study, such as 
an understanding of our national develop. 
ment; an appreciation of the slow but 
gradual growth of democracy throughout 
our history; a comprehension of the role 
of sectionalism as it relates to geographical 
blocs existing in America today and as it 
can be compared to the national rivalries 
and fears which plague the infant United 
Nations, and a realization of the historical 
interrelatedness of our country with the 
rest of the world. 

Too few pupils in our public schools 
today are emerging from their study of 
American history with a love for historical 
literature or an understanding of the his- 
torical method of arriving at facts. These 
young people have been subjected to a 
deadening and meaningless surface coverage 
of their nation’s history. How much better 
to see only a part of the surface, but to 
understand what they have seen because 
of the tunnels extending deep into the 
sub-surface which they have both dug and 
explored! 

But if we are not to cover the whole 
range of American history, how much shall 
we consider? And how are we to decide 
what to present and what to omit? The 
first step lies in the recognition that we 
must redefine our aims and basic values, 
and then rebuild our course of study in 
the light of the objectives which we set up. 

A recent editorial in Social Education, 
the official publication of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, suggested 
that: “A group of American history teach 
ers, working in the same school or the 
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same locality, might well burn every out- 
line, every unit plan, and every examina- 
tion in their files, and start over. Selecting 
such a general aim for the social studies 
as to make the social world intelligible, 
and recognizing that history has the two 
unique functions of developing a sense of 
continuity and a knowledge of the historical 
method, they might then decide that their 
particular area should ‘give students a 
sincere appreciation of their heritage as 
American citizens.’ ” 

In Democratic Human Relations: Prom- 
ising Practices in Intergroup and Inter- 
cultural Education in the Social Studies, 
the Sixteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, it is sug- 
gested that among the objectives of a course 
in American history should be: “an ex- 
ploration of the multi-nature of American 
culture”; “a comprehensive examination 
of the making and applying of democratic 
ideals,” and a discussion and study of 
current problems in which there is con- 
fusion as to the meaning of the democratic 
principles involved. 

The first step, then, in revivifying the 
teaching of American history is to redefine 
our aims and basic values. The second 
follows logically from the first: namely, 
the material taught should be such as will 
help to realize these objectives, and material 
which does not help realize these objectives, 
regardless of its previously considered im- 
portance, should be omitted or relegated 
to the incidental. 

To be specific, if a local group have 
decided that one of the major objectives 
is to understand the development of democ- 
racy in this country, there will need to 
be a long analysis and discussion of this 
problem. Such a study might well extend 
from the Magna Charta—or even earlier— 
down to the Georgia primaries of 1946. 
The Mayflower Compact would remain 
important in such a survey, but King 
Philip’s War would be of no concern. 

If another major objective were to under- 


stand the “multi-nature of American 
culture,” there would need to be much 
attention given to the European, African, 
Asiatic, and American societies from which 
our peoples came, and to a study of the 
cultural “baggage” which immigrants 
brought to this country. In such a unit 
or division of work, the songs of the Ten- 
nessee mountain people, Negro spirituals, 
the folk customs of the Scandinavian set- 
tlers in the Mid-West, the types of peoples 
who came and their reasons for coming, 
even the influence upon the American 
cuisine of the émigres from the French 
Revolution—all these would assume im- 
portance. 

It is probable that, in spite of a general 
similarity, different groups would not select 
exactly the same basic aims and objectives 
for a course in American history at a 
given level. Thus different schools and 
different systems might be considering dif- 
ferent aspects of American history. This 
lack of unanimity is not important. It is 
important that before a course of study in 
American history be revised there be some 
agreement, at the local level, on the ob- 
jectives to be sought, and that one of the 
bases for selecting what is to be taught 
shall be the availability of material for 
realizing these objectives. 

“Agreement at the local level” is a key 
phrase. Professional organizations, expert 
consultants, curriculum workers, all these 
can be of service in the task of improving 
the teaching of American history—but the 
final solution has to be on the local level. 
Frontier thinkers in the problems of cur- 
riculum revision recognize this. Hilda Taba, 
for example, has written that “curriculum 
revision will have to be carried on in- 
creasingly by those in charge of school pro- 
grams—teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators.” Local agreement on the basic 
understandings to be sought does not, 
however, proscribe a limited flexibility; a 
given school, or even an individual teacher, 
may change the emphasis. 
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Agreement as to basic objectives, and 
selection of material in the light of its 
ability to help realize those objectives, is 
not enough. There must also be general 
agreement, on the local level, regarding 
the integration with other subjects which is 
to be attempted, as well as provision for 
desirable scope and sequence. If an indi- 
vidual system has adopted the core cur- 
riculum there must be conferences with the 
other instructors involved in order to plan 
for realizing the central objectives agreed 
upon. The problem of scope and sequence 
must be considered, and plans for providing 
unity in breadth and a logical development 
in depth must be formulated. These plans 
must also be considered in the selection 
of material to be taught. 

Thus a group of teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators, members of a single 
school or of adjoining ones, will have built 
a common foundation upon which Ameri- 
can history can be taught more effectively. 

This common foundation will consist 
of a general agreement on the basic under- 
standings and objectives to be sought, and 
some agreement on the problems of integra- 
tion, of scope, and of sequence. The group 
may also have surveyed the material avail- 
able, and may have adapted their plans for 
integration and scope accordingly. As a 
committee they can now rest and allow the 
individual teacher to carry on. 

There is one more important factor. 
There are those who believe that the sub- 
ject-matter areas have an integrity of their 
own, that they have vital contributions 
to make to the needed skills and under- 
standings of democracy’s citizens. These 
teachers consider that the advocates of the 
core and experience curriculums have not 


yet demonstrated that they can always pro- 
vide for the necessary unity of learning 
and understanding any better than can 
be done by maintaining the divisions be- 
tween subject-matter areas. These same 
teachers cannot afford to overlook the fact 
that they are often justly accused of not 
keeping abreast of currently accepted facts 
regarding such basic areas as the learning 
process and child development. In build- 
ing a course of study for American history, 
therefore, we should be prepared to recog- 
nize the validity of pupil-teacher planning. 
We should advocate, within the basic frame. 
work of common understandings which 
has been provided, that each teacher work 
with his class in selecting for study those 
areas which seem best in light of pupil 
interests, available materials, teacher back- 
ground, and potential value in helping 
them to arrive at the understandings 
sought. 

The scope of American history is so 
great and there is such a variety and extent 
of example from which to choose, that 
within the limits of this common frame 
work there is room for a wide range of 
choice. Pupils and teachers must both 
understand that just as democracy differs 
from anarchy, so there is a difference be- 
tween the kind of daily, helter-skelter, im- 
pulse planning which leads to nothing but 
confusion and futility, and the mutual 
planning, within selected boundaries, for 
better, as well as more interesting, realiza- 
tion of major objectives. 

We must recognize that we have taught 
too much and have taught it too quickly, 
and then we must resolve to teach less, 
but to teach it more thoroughly and for 
greater understanding. 


Outside Jobs 


Teaching never will be a profession so long as teachers must get out and sell books, or 
paint chicken coops, or “what-have-you” three months of every year in order to “make 
ends meet.”—E. §. SHANNON in West Virginia School Journal. 
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My Organismic Development 


asa NATATOR 


An autobiographical 
fragment 


By 
WILLIAM M. LAMERS 


uLY 1, Dear Diary: It caught my eye 

this morning, “Swimming taught by 
the most approved modern methods. Class 
for Teachers Now Being Organized. All 
our instructors have master’s degrees. Ac- 
credited by the Southwestern Association 
of Natatoria. How is your organismic de- 
velopment?” Maybe even I might learn 
to swim. 

July 3. I am enrolled! The fee—I shall 
not think of it. Classes begin July 5. The 
pool is along the river. 

July 5. 8 p.m. I was afraid that at my 
age I would find swimming instruction 
rather strenuous. But as a matter of fact 
Iam not at all tired. We spent the fore 
part of the morning discussing the thera- 
peutic significance of swimming—by the 
way, the class is largely composed of edu- 
cators—and then we were given instruction 
in relaxing. Relaxing is a sine qua non 
of successful swimming. This afternoon we 
relaxed. Not in swimming togs, of course. 
That will come later. After we have de- 
veloped a readiness. 

July 6. We picnicked this morning and 
suddenly found that we were busily engaged 
in a discussion of swimming as an instru- 
ment of both utility and culture. There 
was an interesting clash on the ultimate 


-——_-#- —- 


Eprror’s Note: “I would not presume,” 
says Mr. Lamers, “to swell my fictional auto- 
biographical mote into a beam were it not 
for the fact that there seems to be some 
lesson involved. I wish I knew what lesson.” 
The author of this satire is assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Milwaukee, Wis. 


etymology of “cultus.” Eurhythmics and 
somatological engineering were stressed. 
Very interesting indeed. By some good 
chance today’s instructor, Miss Duzz, carried 
with her a 6 by 4 foot blackboard and a 
handful of chalk. When there was a felt 
need for something to write on she sud- 
denly exclaimed, “Well of all things, what's 
this I’m carrying around with me? A black- 
board? What a fortunate happenstance.” 

July 7. Too busy with what anciently was 
called “homework” to write to you, dear 
Diary. 

July 8. Spent most of the morning think- 
ing about swimming clothes. Heard a half- 
hour illustrated talk by Dr. E. Sell of the 
Art Institute, consultant on costuming, on 
the subject of “Swimming Ensembles and 
Their Twofold Functions.” He was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Counts of the P.T.A. who 
spoke on “Consumer Problems in the Area 
of Swimming Suits.” Shopping in P.M. 
Bought vertically striped trunks. 

July 9. The faculty staffed us this morn- 
ing and decided we have reached costume 
readiness so we put on our rigging. I 
found the experience very stimulating. I 
was ready for it. A bathing suit contest 
seemed an indicated extension. 

July ro. Those few of us who seemed 
to be more advanced were permitted to 
dip our faces into shallow bowls of water 
while we paddled the air with our hands. 

July 11. They have called in an expert 
to make sociograms of the group. Something 
seems to be amiss. It was noticed: (1) 
That a certain young lady was attracting 
more than the average amount of attention 
from the men of all ages. (2) That the same 
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young lady was distributing her response 
unequally among the men. There may be 
more to this than meets the eye—although 
that seems to offer some explanation. 
July 12. The young lady in question won 
the bathing suit contest. The sociogram- 
matist reported that she scored highest in 
acceptability among the men and lowest 
among the women. . . . We shall get to 
the water yet. We are now engaged on a 
handicraft project. The ladies are making 
small bathing suits for poor children, the 
men are making miniature diving platforms 
for hospitals. Tomorrow to the laboratories. 
July 13. Reading is now being integrated 
into the core. We have subdivided the 
class into groups and each has selected 
a problem. I copied these from the bulletin 
board listing: 
Famous Swimmers 
Bathing Among the Romans 
Who Was McGinty? 
The Anthropomorphic Significance of Europa and 
the Bull 
Simon Lake and the Submarine 
Aquatic Life of the Sub-Antartica 
Was the Sinking of the Lusitania Justified under 
International Law? 
Water Imagery in Shelley's “The Cenci” 
Drinking Habits of the Sumerians 
The Development of the American Fire Depart- 
ment 
The Construction of Backyard Swimming Pools 
Activated Sludge Sewerage Disposal Systems 
Dr. Beebe and His Bathysphere 
The Dorsal Musculature of the Dogfish 
My own group selected great marine dis- 
asters. I now can speak with authority on 
the sinking of the Lady Elgin, the General 
Slocum, the Morro Castle, the Eastland 
and the Titanic. I am horribly fascinated 
—so much so that I neglected to glance at 
the general assignment of Chapter III of 
Admiral Alfred Mayer Mahan’s Influence 
of Sea Power on History, last night. 
July 14. We have organized a choric 
choir and are learning John Masefield’s 
“Sea Fever.” We rehearse next to the river. 
Very atmospheric. To establish mood the 
speech instructor Miss Ora Tund brought 


along a portable phonograph and played 
such classics as “Asleep in the Deep” and 
the “Song of the Rhine Maidens.” O 
Altitudo! 

July 15. Dear Diary: I did not want to 
worry you but I have been disturbed a 
little. When would we get into the water? 
Today—being very warm—I put the ques- 
tion to Mr. Finney—we call him “Professor.” 
“When you have completed your readi- 
nesses,” he said primly. “And not a moment 
sooner. Swimming is more than a com- 
plexus of motor skills. It is an emotional, 
an aesthetic experience of no mean in- 
tensity. If you enter the water prematurely 
your whole subsequent experience as a 
natator might be conditioned adversely.” 
Then he took from his files several 
thorough case studies in point and per- 
mitted us to read them. I am convinced. 

July 17. Very busy. 

July 18. Well, we finished the analysis 
of the waters in which people bathe locally. 
We found incidentally that the bacteria 
count outside of our own barrier was a little 
high and feeling that there must be no arti- 
ficial dichotomies in education—especially 
between swimming and citizenship—we sent 
a committee to visit the commissioner of 
public works. I should have mentioned 
the excellent use of audio-visual aids at 
every step in this course. The sociogram- 
matic pattern of the group has changed. 
The young lady now looks at only one 
of the young men and the rest seem to have 
lost interest. Dear Diary, could it be—? 

July 19. Miss Wilma Dunk of New York 
City and water ballet fame gave us an 
hour's talk on the aesthetics of swimming. 
A quartet sang, “My Bonnie Lies Over 
the Ocean.” I felt an inner reaching across 
waters as I listened, a desire to annihilate 
watery space. Perhaps I am now emotion- 
ally ready. 

July 20, It seems not. Or at least my 
instructors are of that opinion. Or perhaps 
the comprehensive readiness has _ not 
reached maximum in all significant regards, 
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the calendars of maturation being various 
even for the same person. . . . We have 
taken to painting marine life. When we 
arrived this morning art materials were 
present. We stood about for a few moments 
and then one of the younger members 
said, “I don’t know what suggests this. 
But I have sheer inspiration. Let’s draw 
and paint, or what have you?” 

We settled the matter then and there 
democratically by taking a vote- The demo- 
cratic concepts have no curricular or vital 
validity if they do not penetrate into the 
matter-of-fact relations of the group. The 
young lady and young gentleman today 
disappeared for some time. It is whispered 
that perhaps they are together! 

July 27. Dear Diary: I am sorry for the 
seven-day interruption. Yes they were 
together—in a canoe. I noticed them as I 
stood at the end of the pier doing my 
navigation problem. After I saw them I 
found it hard to concentrate on latitude 


and longitude, especially when they waved 
to me and suggested that I had better 
jump in. 

Jump in? I fell in. I’m sure I yelled 
but no one heard me. The class was within, 
socially preparing a frame of reference on 
various marine matters for later supple- 
mentation by sub-committees in the fields 
of their several explorations. Dear D.: I 
did drink some water, but then I bethought 
myself of my dog Nero and his aqueous 
antics and by imitating these I got myself 
out—with little help from the two in the 
canoe, who laughed. 

I spent two days in bed but somehow 
I don’t feel like going back for the rest 
of the course. The felt need seems to have 
been dissipated. Besides, I am now very 
busily engaged on Volume II of my defini- 
tive History of Handwriting, intended for 
use as collateral reading by those who are 
making the transition from the manuscript 
to the cursive. 


Trends in the Teaching of Science 


Recent shifts in emphasis [in the teaching of 
science] are (1) from principles and generalizations 
as curricular elements to the needs of adolescents 
related to the basic aspects of living, (2) from un- 
ceordinated and unarticulated courses to a con- 
tinuous, coherent, and cumulative program in 
science, (3) from vicarious experience in the scien- 
tific method obtained from the activities of scientists 
to direct experience secured by the solution of 
meaningful personal problems, (4) from measuring 
the outcomes of science instruction in terms of 
facts and principles with paper and pencil tests to 
applying a checklist of changes in behavior, 
(5) from the specialized laboratory equipped for a 
specific science to a general laboratory equipped 
for the solution of everyday problems, (6) from the 
experimental use of audio-visual devices for motiva- 
tion and enrichment to their use as an integral 
part of instruction, (7) from units of a single science 
to larger units representing a fusion of several 
sciences together with related fields. 

It should be recognized that trends revealed by 


the literature are often considerably in advance of 
school practice as indicated by status studies. Dif- 
ficulties in administration, personnel (the rank and 
file of teachers are always more reactionary than 
their leaders), budget, and equipment prohibit 
the immediate adoption of otherwise attractive pro- 
grams. 

For the next few years, at least, elementary 
science will continue to be taught largely as a 
basic subject organized about simple everyday prob- 
lems, leading to an understanding of the environ- 
ment, to the development of scientific attitudes, 
and to skill in thinking. General science will con- 
tinue to be an exploratory orientation to the sciences. 
Biology, chemistry, and physics will vacillate be- 
tween preparation for college and emphasis upon 
everyday applications. The move into a two-year 
physical-science program, with objectives similar to 
those of general science but with practical content 
of a more difficult and precise nature, is the most 
immediate present change.—MARTIN L. ROBERTSON 
in The Educational Forum. 





DISCIPLINE: 


Planned pattern for handling offenders 
By DWIGHT S. DAVIS 


DON’T KNOW who devised our infraction 
slip. I know I didn’t, and my colleagues, 
John, Ted, and Henry, say they didn’t. Yet 
the infraction slip did come out of the give- 
and-take (“bull session” is the term I'd use 
in a less refined periodical) of an afternoon 
talk in the principal's offices less than a 
year ago. 

It is tempting to tell you why we devised 
the infraction slip and to tell you what a 
change it has made in our school morale. 
I'd like to tell you about the boys who have 
been helped by our device and its opera- 
tions. I'd like to go into details about the 
burdens it has lifted from the office secre- 
tary. However, you are busy and you are 
smart or you wouldn’t be reading THE 
CLEARING Housg, so we'll just tell you what 
the scheme is and how it works. If you 
want more details write to us and, like all 
teachers, we'll gladly go into details. 

The infraction slip is issued only for such 
offenses as boisterousness, insubordination, 
class-cutting, smoking on premises, and the 
like. It looks like this: 


INFRACTION SLIP 


(Name of Teacher) 
——y— 


Eprror’s Note: Leominster, Mass., Senior 
High School has a system of blank forms 
for dealing with common offenses. The 
pupils know what three infraction slips 
mean—and what five mean; and Mr. Davis 
reports that the knowledge has a restraining 
influence. Mr. Davis, who is principal of the 
school, recommends the plan to CLEARING 
House readers. 


DISPOSITION OF CASE 


H. R. Teacher's Name 
This slip is to be returned to H.R. for filing. 


The issuing teacher may dispose of the 
case himself and/or refer it to the home- 
room teacher. Thence the slip goes to the 
principal's desk. There a record is made of 
the pertinent data and the slip is returned 
to the homeroom teacher to be filed in the 
pupil’s personal record envelope. 

Let us say the same pupil gets a second 
infraction slip. This slip follows the route 
of the first. And what happens when the 
poor wight gets his third one? Ah! my 
friend, that’s where the plan pays divi- 
dends! In making the routine recording of 
the data the principal notices that this is 
indeed number 3. 

He sends a form like this to the teachers 
who have issued the infraction slips and to 
the offender’s homeroom teacher, who acts 
as counsel for the defense. Sample: 


Will it be convenient for you to meet in the 
Principal's office as a member of the Discipline 
Board on the case Of ..........+++. 9 Secccceccess 


I am sorry to inform you that your son 
daughter has today received his third 
discipline infraction slip. This means that he will 
be summoned before a Faculty Board of Discipline. 

If he should receive two more of these infraction 
slips, he will be automatically suspended from 
school. 

I shall be very glad to talk this matter over with 
you personally. 

Cordially yours, 
Dwight S. Davis, Principal (Signed) 
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The fateful day arrives, the board assem- 
bles in the principal’s office, and the al- 
ready humbled offender enters. Shades of 
the Inquisition? Not at all! The offenses are 
read aloud by the principal, the pupil is 
asked if the facts and circumstances are 
correctly stated, and the hearing opens. No 
voices are raised. (Why should they be? 
The offenses can now be seen in perspec- 
tive.) 

Emphasis is on correction, not punish- 
ment. The board offers suggestions to the 
pupil. He generally is quite frank in saying 
whether or not he thinks the suggestions 
will be helpful to him. He is told that a 
fifth infraction slip will automatically sus- 
pend him from school. He acknowledges 
this, thanks the board for a fair hearing, 


and then takes his leave of the meeting. 

Fourteen per cent of our pupils have re- 
ceived one or more infraction slips in the 
five months the plan has been in operation. 
Five per cent have received two or more 
slips and two and a half per cent have re- 
ceived the “fatal three” which brought 
them before discipline boards. Slightly less 
than one per cent have received more- 

As we have said, it is tempting to give 
you more details about the results of the 
discipline board hearings, but one must sit 
in on a hearing to appreciate it. We will 
leave you with the words of one teacher 
after a particularly fruitful hearing: “If 
this system uncovers and solves only one 
such problem a year it will have been 
worth while.” 


Publisher Produces Films for Texts 


A new “package” of teaching tools for high 
schools and colleges, consisting of textbook, 16mm 
sound motion pictures, and silent filmstrips, has 
been announced by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. Marking its entry into the educational film 
field, the company has started production of several 
series of McGraw-Hill Text-Films. Each series of 
films will be specially prepared for direct correlation 
with a particular textbook, using the same basic 
approach to the subject and the same terminology 
as the textbook. The films will be ready for dis- 
tribution this spring. 

Plans call for all units of the package—textbook, 
motion pictures, and filmstrips—to be related by 
subject, but functionally different. Motion pictures 
will stimulate student interest and give a realistic 
explanation of theories, principles, techniques, and 
applications, especially in those phases of the 
subject most difficult for the average student to 
understand. Filmstrips will amplify the presenta- 
tion, will ask questions, and re-emphasize key points 
in both textbook and motion picture. Both motion 
pictures and filmstrips will provide extended cover- 
age of the subject matter in the textbook, which will 
remain as the basic source of information to be 
transferred to the student. 

The initial Text-Film program covers four of the 
company’s most popular textbooks: Schorling’s Stu- 
dent Teaching, for normal schools, teachers colleges, 
and “in-service” teacher-training programs; Diehl'’s 
Textbook of Healthful Living, for college freshman 


hygiene courses; French's Engineering Drawing, for 
colleges and technical institutes; and French and 
Svensen’s Mechanical Drawing, for high schools. 
Each of these books will be supplemented by a sepa- 
rate series of Text-Films, consisting of six or seven 
16mm sound motion pictures, each of approximately 
15 minutes running time, and a like number of 
coordinated silent filmstrips, each of approximately 
50 frames. Instructors’ manuals will also be pro- 
vided, with suggestions on making effective in- 
tegrated use of these teaching materials. 

These films are being produced under the 
direction of Albert J. Rosenberg, Manager of the 
recently created Text-Film Department of McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. Mr. Rosenberg has had 
considerable experience in film work and in educa- 
tion. During the war he had charge of the produc- 
tion of 75 motion pictures and accompanying film- 
strips and coordinated instruction manuals at the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

In describing the program, Mr. J. S. Thompson, 
President of McGraw-Hill, said that no attempt 
would be made to produce Text-Films on every 
phase of a particular subject, or on every chapter 
of a particular book. Instead, he indicated, selection 
of film subjects will be based on those parts of the 
course most difficult for the student to grasp, as 
determined from replies to questionnaires sent to 
users of the texts, and on those parts of the book 
that can be more effectively presented by the visual 
medium than by lectures or the printed word. 











STUDY OF THE NEWS: 


It enlivens many courses at Juneau 
By MAUDE SHANKS STAUDENMAYER 


ERE ON MY DESK lies a letter written by 
H one of my former journalism stu- 
dents, Carl A. Wildner, who died a sergeant 
in the Army Air Forces. From the loneliness 
and desolation of the island of Saipan rise 
his words in the form of a brilliant chal- 
lenge—alive with the hope of reaching 
someone who will believe in the poignant 
words and the urgency of his message. In 
this light I am passing excerpts from this 
letter on to the teachers of America who 
can, I feel, in some measure respond: 

“From the events of the past decade and 
their political, social, and economic rami- 
fications, American high-school teachers 
have inherited both a job and a dilemma, 
the solution of which may well decide the 
future course of history. Never again must 
the American people not know what’s good 
for them. If the lessons of the past bloody 
years are to be realized completely, it is 
somebody’s responsibility to prevent unpre- 
paredness—not only militarily, but mentally. 

“Since in a democracy people rule, they 
must be educated to become citizens of un- 
derstanding and responsibility. It is their 
duty to understand. The flippant phrase 
‘Let Europe fight its own battles’ is as out- 
moded as the bow and arrow. Our exploits 
of invasion and conquest eight thousand 
miles from our shores have proved con- 


—#—- 


Eprtor’s Note: At Juneau High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis., newspapers are used to 
provide timely, enlivening materials in sci- 
ence, English, and social-studies classes. The 
purpose and the method are explained by 
Miss Staudenmayer, who teaches English 
and is director of publications in the school. 


clusively that such an attitude is one of 
wishful thinking and whistling in the dark. 

“It is a simple matter for educators to 
censure and second guess. It takes no Ein. 
stein to castigate American statesmen for 
being too idealistic and for sacrificing ideal- 
ism for expediency when these _high- 
powered politicians ostensibly chip their 
way out of the labyrinthian maze that is in- 
ternational ‘discussion,’ instead of seeking a 
more satisfactory solution.” 

Why were we not prepared militarily or 
mentally? Where did we fail these young 
men from our classrooms? 

If American education is to accept the 
accountability demanded of it by con- 
temporary events, what is the best medium 
to train the student in the development of 
comprehension? Reading is the means of 
opening to the young and old the record 
of events and of present trends, social, 
political, and economic, and of pointing out 
the responsibilities of the future. The daily 
newspaper is this record. Here, then, is the 
basis for an educated and well informed 
citizenry. 

The pupil must be taught to recognize 
basic controversial issues, to analyze and 
weigh the arguments, to distinguish be 
tween objective and subjective truth, to 
detect partisanship, to evaluate the sources, 
and to check accounts. 

At Solomon Juneau High Schoof in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, the daily newspaper is 
the textbook in the study of these primary 
exercises. Local publishers have made it 
possible for each student in the class to 
have his own complimentary copy of the 
same newspaper over a period of a week 
or ten days. Members of the class have ar- 
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ranged for the examination of representa- 
tive metropolitan dailies as well as of 
neighboring small-town papers. Sample or 
complimentary copies of other papers have 
been obtained upon request. Publications 
are great teachers, whether they be trade 
journals, popular magazines, or newspa- 
pers. 

A forthright analysis of current issues 
leads the pupil to think for himself and 
awakens his interest in political and social 
problems. He learns to recognize the genu- 
ine, the sincere, the just; and later, as a 
member of an aroused, intelligent public, 
he will support those values for his own 
welfare. Only a well-informed public can 
make necessary post-war readjustments, de- 
mand justice for minorities, and insist upon 
a workable foreign policy that will prevent 
another war. 

Since the daily newspaper is to be the 
textbook of the high-school graduate unable 
to attend college, why not give him during 
his school days a guide to and an under- 
standing of the newspaper? He must be 
taught to read the news in addition to the 
comics, to read between the lines of the 
news commentators, to evaluate and ap- 
praise source and reliability in news dis- 
patches. Only through directed study will 
the student learn to appreciate the far- 
reaching import of the newspaper. 

Since every newspaper has its special 
point of view, it is necessary to read more 
than one to get a well-rounded picture of 
major issues. To note how stories differ, 
classes at Juneau, for example, compare in 
two or more papers, for three or four days, 
the reports of a bill being debated in Con- 
gress. Facts may be identical; interpreta- 
tions may vary. It is suggested that the 
reader learn to buy periodically a paper 
with whose views he disagrees violently. 

A comparative study of newspaper poli- 
cies—general and departmental—is the first 
step in learning how to select a newspaper. 
The habits of the reader and his place of 
residence, the time and place of publication 


offer other good points for examination. 

By comparison, too, the intelligent reader 
ascertains how far his newspaper follows 
or deviates from the essential canons of 
journalism—freedom of the press, responsi- 
bility, independence, decency, fair play, 
impartiality, sincerity, truthfulness, and ac- 
curacy. Education, occupation, social back- 
ground, and environment, the pupil learns, 
determine the reader’s choice in editorial 
policy, subject matter, style of writing, 
vocabulary, pictures, and format. 

Here is an instrumentality in which and 
through which national and international 
problems are broached and discussed, and 
common grounds for their solution are de- 
lineated. The high-school pupil learns to 
utilize it fully, to read it profitably—to 
evaluate and criticize it with discernment. 

Newspaper reading followed by classroom 
discussion provokes and fires the student's 
intellectual curiosity, which spills over into 
the magazine field and from there into more 
fructifying reading in the realm of history, 
politics, science, and art. Thus the pupil 
examines leading news weeklies, such as 
Time and Newsweek, and the pictorial 
weeklies, Life and Look. Magazines like 
The New Republic and The Nation furnish 
significant news interpretation. Business 
Week deals entirely with business and 
financial news. 

Belabor constantly the phrase, “Intelli- 
gent use of leisure.”” Everybody talks about 
it, but concrete ideas are scanty. Play- 
grounds, sports arenas, swimming pools, 
hobby clubs, and social centers are neces- 
sary; but a search for the truth through 
proper reading of newspapers and period- 
icals becomes an intelligent use of leisure, 
a daily habit. Knowledge and penetration 
become part of the curriculum for future 
life. 

Our present curriculum of history, sci- 
ence, English, and social science is unified 
through the judicious and discriminating 
reading of the daily paper. Correlation 
lessons offer media for this unification, and 
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encourage wider reading. Sociology is trans- 
formed from a dry study of trends and sta- 
tistics to something living and vital with 
the introduction of a few newspapers and 
magazines. For example, the recent exposé 
on Negro housing conditions in Milwaukee 
is a study par excellence not only in soci- 
ology, but in humanity and social responsi- 
bility. 

English classes enlivened by use of con- 
cise, dramatic examples of news stories, fea- 
tures, and editorials, from newspaper and 
magazine columns, animate student imagi- 
nation. History courses, so often concerned 
with the remote, are sparked with practical 
criticisms and analyses. A half hour devoted 
to “Current Events” is a fruitless thirty 
minutes if not nourished by interpretation 
of and penetration behind the obvious con- 
siderations. This course of study becomes 
one of synthesis, then, and not one of com- 
pilation. 

How, then, is this newspaper synthesis 
taught? Pupils select a specific topic for a 
day or a week and seek information on its 
separate aspects, Care is taken not to select 
too broad a topic. No high-school class can 
discuss the labor problem in forty-five 
minutes. Pupils should start with some 
limited and _ specific—preferably local— 
aspect of a larger situation, and augment 
their knowledge of it gradually. When all 
angles of the problem have been delineated, 
a classroom discussion follows, led by a 
chairman who is prepared individually, as 
the students are collectively. Progressive 
education to the contrary notwithstanding, 
undirected classroom discussion of the “I 
think” type is avoided. Other students in 
the classroom are not interested in student 
opinions of students’ opinion. They are 
principally interested in a concrete, specific 
analysis of the topic and its manner of 
presentation. 

Judicious teacher-leads direct the pupil 
to examine the ideas under discussion not 
only from an English and literary point of 
view—that of diction, clarity, and brevity 
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—but also principally from the point of 
view of reasonableness and straight think- 
ing. 

For example, in the study of a column 
of interpretation the following points may 
be examined: 

Does the writer start out with a logical 
premise? What is he trying to prove? What 
are the salient and basic points of his 
argument? On what foundations do his 
arguments rest—his personal opinion, docu- 
mentary evidence, the editorial policy of 
the paper, or nebulous references to “per- 
sonal sources”? 

Does he appear to be grinding an axe? 
Has he drawn unwarranted conclusions 
from his statement of facts or what he 
purports to be facts? What do we know 
about him or his paper in relation to his 
or its past writings? What do other writers 
think of him as evidenced in character 
sketches in The American Mercury, Har- 
per’s, The New Yorker, The Nation, and 
others? Does he have pet peeves and pre. 
dilections? Does he deal in glittering gen- 
eralities and employ high-sounding phrases 
of dubious and ambiguous implication? 
What is his claim to omniscience in his 
particular field? 

Similar questions are asked about a 
simple news story. Journalistic “think” 
pieces are analyzed, particularly. Of what 
value is the term, “According to reliable 
sources close to official circles whose in- 
formation in the past has been unimpeach- 
able”? 

This procedure of analysis and inter- 
pretation allows maximum penetration 
with a minimum waste of time because of 
false pupil opinion and envirgnmental 
influences. Perhaps teachers should try this 
procedure on themselves first and then 
follow and utilize the maxims in future 
discussions, not merely during the particu- 
lar week designated in the course of study, 
but constantly. 

The staggering price we have paid in 
the past for unpreparedness is too tremen- 
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Srupy OF THE News: It ENLIVENs MANy Courses 


dous to risk repetition; democracy is too 
precious to gamble away through unpre- 
paredness, complacency, and ignorance. 
Knowledge and understanding, our salva- 
tion, are synonymous, Never again must 
the loneliness and desolation of Saipan be 


ABILITY RANGE: A study of the range of abili- 
ties of pupils entering the 7th grade in 18 Minne- 
sota school systems reveals that in the typical class 
the range of reading ability is more than 8 years, 
states Walter W. Cook in Minnesota Journal of 
Education. The poorest reader in the typical class 
reads as well as an average second- or third-grade 
pupil and the best reader as well as the average 
tenth- or eleventh-grade pupil. For this reason, says 
Dr. Cook, “the uniform textbook in the hands of 
all pupils is certainly insufficient, a waste of money, 
and never satisfactory to the competent teacher.” 
Dr. Cook recommends the use of “a wealth of 
instructional material” adapted to the range of 
ability in the class, and with an interest appeal 
broad enough to reach all pupils. 


FREE TEXTBOOKS: In only 2: of the 48 states 
are free textbooks provided for all high-school 
pupils. In a larger number of states—go—all ele- 
mentary-school pupils get free textbooks. Almost 
all of the states not included in the two preceding 
groups allow the local school board to decide 
whether to furnish free textbooks, use a rental 
system, or make pupils pay for their books, Under 
local option, conditions vary widely among the 
states: In the State of Washington, about 98% 
of all public-school pupils receive free textbooks— 


— 


Eprror’s Notre: Good, bad, indifferent or im- 
portant, there is a great amount of counting studies 
and other research going on in the field of educa- 
tion. We think readers will be interested in brief, 
unqualified summaries of some main points in some 
of the findings. Lack of space prohibits much ex- 
planation of methods used, degree of accuracy or 
conclusiveness, or even the scope of the study. 
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necessary. Can and will teachers of America 
accept both “a job and a dilemma,” the 
challenge of training pupils to understand 
and to solve current problems, “the solu- 
tion of which may well decide the future 
course of history’? 


FINDINGS + + * 


while in Virginia “the percentage is small.” Okla- 
homa is the only state which makes no provision 
for free textbooks or a rental plan. An amendment 
sponsored by the Oklahoma Education Association, 
says Oklahoma Teacher, would provide for free 
textbooks for all public-school pupils. 


SWIMMING: Of 33,000 Kansas City, Mo., pupils 
in grades 5-12 who answered a Junior Red Cross 
questionnaire on swimming ability, 24% stated that 
they couldn't swim—and another 43% doubted that 
they could swim 50 feet. Those who pass the Red 
Cross beginners’ test, says Kansas City Schools, must 
swim go feet. 


MEN TEACHERS: In 1880, some 43% of the 
public-school teachers in the U. S. were men, states 
Phi Delta Kappan. The proportion of men teachers 
steadily declined until in 1920 it was only 14%. 
After that low point the ratio of men teachers rose 
progressively, to 22% in 1940. In 1942-43, the last 
year for which figures are available, 18% of public- 
school teachers were men. 


SUCCESS: Years of teaching experience do not 
count for much in the success of a teacher unless 
they are balanced with plenty of study, state Ray- 
mond Harrison and Mildred P. Bledsoe in Okla- 
homa Teacher. From supervisors and administrators, 
the authors obtained the following information 
on the majority of the teachers in 3 Texas counties: 
number of years of teaching experience, number 
of hours of college credit, and ratings on 7 teaching 
traits. Teachers who were rated above the mean 
had .4 years less of teaching experience, but 26% 
more hours of college credit than teachers who 
were rated below the mean. The superior group 
had taken 47% more hours of courses in education 
than had the below-the-mean group. 
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—and the 
librarian wins! 


LIBRARIAN 


By WILLIAM PINE 


HE LITTLE white bird with the green 
"Totive branch is now resting quietly on 
our library shelves. Ironically enough she is 
perched on Ingersoll’s The Battle Is the 
Pay-Off. It was a battle of words, a struggle 
of conflicting ideas, a contest which lasted 
well into the ninth inning, and then some. 

The new librarian was thought a bit too 
progressive by those in authority, and his 
broom aimed to rid the library of red tape, 
silence signs, and the sanctuary atmosphere 
that greeted the pupils as they tiptoed to 
their seats to glance at the Sporting News. 
This librarian was also headstrong in his 
ideas; he considered himself a librarian, not 
a disciplinarian. He shunned the rigid rules 
and exacting regulations that permitted the 
students to come to the library during study 
periods for study only. The library, he 
thought, can expect to receive bruises, 
scratches, and unforeseen hard knocks. 

He was not one to become excited when 
a book was torn, lost, or dismembered, but 
felt that at least the book was being used 
and not collecting dust on the shelves. The 
library is placed in the school for the pupils 
—why shouldn’t they use it? The greater 
part of the school’s book budget goes into 
the library, so why not let the fellows get 
their money's worth? An occasional out- 
burst of laughter, a candy wrapper on the 


—— 


Eprror’s Note: “The experiences related 
in this article,’ Mr. Pine wrote to us, “are 
actual events, and took place the past year 
in the spring semester.” Mr. Pine is li- 
brarian of St. John’s Preparatory School, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


floor, a continual humming during lunch 
hours were to him a healthy sign. Doesn't 
a good motor hum contentedly when it is 
running right? 

Yes, this new librarian was pleased with 
the way things were going. The number of 
books borrowed by the pupils doubled the 
figure on the preceding month’s report; 
more boys had come into the library than 
ever before, and those coming seemed to be 
enthusiastic about their visits. More stu- 
dents were reading the magazines, more 
pamphlets were circulated, and browsing 
through the shelves was a delight to the 
seniors—a practice taboo when they were 
freshmen. The new librarian took pride in 
his job. His joy in abolishing the “hands- 
off” policy was supreme. 

However, the architect had planned this 
school building of nine hundred students 
too well. The library was on the main floor 
within easy reach of all, and the occasional 
hum of the noon-hour rush could be heard 
only a few feet away in the “Office of the 
Principal.” This principal considered his 
job to be of an educational nature, and his 
was the task of seeing that good teaching 
was being done, order enforced, proper 
study habits instilled into the pupils, learn- 
ing fostered, and good marks attained. 

As he would step from his office on his 
routine tasks of the day he necessarily had 
to pass the library, and an occasional peek 
couldn't be resisted. How his heart ached 
when he saw his students “wasting” their 
time in the library, his pupils skimming 
magazines during study periods, some 
browsing among the shelves, others deeply 
interested in a sports book or thumbing 
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the pages of a reference book to look at the 
pictures. At times the principal even saw 
two or three pupils huddled over a news- 
paper and actually talking together. To him 
this was not “study,” it was a gym period, 
a time of recreation, a place for the students 
to get away from it all, a period to relax and 
forget their studies. Discipline, learning, 
and study were suffering a decline since this 
librarian took charge. These pupils should 
be preparing their lessons and occupied 
with their homework. Yes, he’s too pro- 
gressive, this librarian of ours, and such 
free-for-all activity has got to stop. 

The principal could take it no longer; 
the librarian must be informed on a few 
facts relating to our school. This is a school, 
not a playground. The librarian’s joy was 
brief, his apparent success doomed to fail- 
ure. He recalled his library school training. 
He remembered his teachers stressing the 
point that the school library deals with 
adolescents, and their ways are far from 
the ways of the lawyer who visits the library 
to consult some rare manuscript. The li- 
brarian knew that to train young people in 
the use of library tools he must first get 
them into the library, build up their en- 
thusiasm, cultivate their interests and hob- 
bies, and supply them with the materials 
they are seeking. 

If a pupil wants to read a fairy tale or a 
magazine, why shouldn't he read it? Read- 
ing is part of education—and would that 
many of our high-school students could 
read! Librarians have used their profes- 
sional training when selecting these books 
and magazines, and have found them suit- 
able for high-school use. Why forbid their 
use? , 

Who can judge the likes and dislikes, the 
abilities, interests, and hobbies of individ- 
uals? It is the job of the librarian to provide 
for varying tastes. A certain amount of 
wholesome enthusiasm and zeal must be 
overlooked, but play-boy activities and 
roughhouse spirit are not tolerated. The 
library exists for the school and is an 


important part of the curriculum. The de- 
clensions of the Latin class will soon be 
forgotten, but the reading habits cultivated 
in the library will long remain after the 
diploma is awarded. 

If the school forbids the use of the library 
as a library and allows it to be used only 
for work directly relating to class prepara- 
tion, then how will the pupil ever develop 
his reading habits, his interests, his knowl- 
edge of books and libraries, and his dis- 
cretion in the choice of readable materials? 
Should we deprive him of the use of the 
library and force him to rely on the corner 
newsstand for his reading materials? Are we 
to hope and presume that the teen-age lad 
will take time out to go to the public li- 
brary during his free hours after school, or 
do we know adolescents rather better than 
that? 

The mighty principal listened doubtfully 
to all these ideas, stroked his chin, and re- 
tired to his office to give the matter more 
thought. He had never looked at the picture 
in that light, and maybe the librarian had 
something. The next morning he found a 
four-page typewritten report on the subject, 
signed by the librarian. More food for 
thought. He consulted with the student 
counselor and together they came to the 
conclusion that maybe the librarian was 
right. They came to the library to have 
one last word, but the librarian would not 
step down to agree with them. 

He stressed the fact that some restrictions 
are necessary; some rules must be observed. 
Have regulations, he insisted, keep the 
pupils under control, direct and guide, but 
do all this with the least possible amount of 
prison routine and allow individual free- 
dom to select. Be progressive, yes, but in the 
correct sense of the word: going ahead, ad- 
vancing, achieving results. If rules and 
regulations are such that they turn pupils 
away, then the function of the library has 
not been realized, and the place of the 
library in the school has been defeated. 

Many discussions arose among the faculty 
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as a result of these ideas. More informative 
papers and articles were found on the 
principal's desk. It took three months of 
struggle and worry, but he finally saw the 
light. The students were being educated 
into adult life just as much in the library 
as in the classroom, They were being 
trained, molded, and fashioned under the 
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discerning eyes of the nonchalant and ap- 
parently indifferent librarian! 

You ask whether it takes courage to write 
such an article. You question the length of 
time I will be librarian at this school after 
this confession. Cheer up, dear reader, the 
principal gave it his approval before I sent 
it in to THE CLEARING House. 


Recently They Said: 


“Uncut Gems” 


Although most lessons are at best “uncut gems,” 
and not highly polished to the last detail, many 
are well organized and equally well presented. In 
spite of this, most supervisors seem bent on incor- 
porating adverse criticism in their reports, even if 
it means magnifying insignificant details, far out 
of proportion to their importance. We are not 
averse to helpful suggestions, but we wonder why 
observation reports must contain adverse criticism. 
—WittiAM Isaacs and Jutes Kotopny in High 
Points. 


Study Your Town 


A big weakness in social-studies teaching has 
been our failure to convince the student that the 
things we ask him to learn are things which di- 
rectly concern him. Steadfast adherence to text- 
books has been one reason for the failure. For ex- 
ample, we have tried to teach boys and girls about 
their own home communities by having them read 
about towns in general and a few selected ones, 
usually the largest ones, in particular. The result 
has usually been boredom for everyone concerned 
—and very little learning. 

Instead of studying communities or towns in 
general, why not study the one in which live the 
boys and girls who are being taught? That is the 
one they care about. That is the one that affects 
and will affect them, since many of them will live 
in it all of their lives. Furthermore, it is all around 
them—they can see it, hear it, examine it at first 
hand. There won't be any tektbook, for few com- 
munities have textbooks written about them. This 
freedom from a textbook will provoke the interest 
of students and provide a challenge to the teacher. 
The experience will be refreshing to everyone, 
and that in itself will help along the learning 
process.—HENRIETTA MEMLER and WAYNE ALvorD 
in Social Education. 


A Sports Questionnaire 

What is the situation [in high-school sports] 
today? Is the coach hired on the basis of his ability 
to win? Have his ability as an instructor and his 
personal influence on the personalities of boys 
become secondary considerations? Does the increased 
employment of night football indicate we are 
sacrificing a student activity in the interests of 
spectator appeal? Does the ill-mannered treatment 
of officials and frictions arising between schools, 
teams, and communities over athletic contests por- 
tray a trend away from the fundamental concep- 
tions of good sportsmanship and good citizenship? 

Are we playing contests to provide clean, stimulat- 
ing athletic competition for students or have we 
drifted to the point which suggests that the para 
mount purpose of competition is to decide a 
champion or tournament entries and winners 
Have we come to accept sports as a separate activity 
completely divorced from the school program? Be 
cause of increased spectator interest do we have a 
tendency to allow outside interests to dictate high- 
school sports policies? Are we convinced enough of 
the educational merits of high-school sports to 
insist that they merit the same financial support 
as other instructional activities, or should we place 
continued stress on gate receipts?—JOHN T. LACKNER 
in Minnesota Journal of Education. 


Library Cooperation 


For successful cooperation with a teacher, the 
librarian must know the curriculum and what is 
taking place in the classroom. It is not enough t 
know what is going on, but to know ahead of time 
what the work is going to be. In order to do her 
work effectively, the librarian must have a part in 
any changes, revisions, or additions that the cur- 
riculum undergoes.—MARGARET SEWELL in Journal 
of the Florida Education Association. 











CUTTING 


A short group-guidance course 
reduces switches from 72% to 3% 


Changes of SEQUENCE 


By 
RUTH C. MAYNARD 


ACH YEAR, many persons from some 

branch or other of the educational 
field write articles or express opinions 
touching on the good or bad features of 
group guidance as they see them. Many 
agree that group guidance has its place 
in the schools of today. Too few write 
about specific courses of group guidance, 
or about the definite results from a par- 
ticular course. The number who report 
the results of, and state their opinions 
on, courses given over a period of several 
years and designed to meet a given need 
or to rectify a known condition in a given 
place, is still smaller. 

For those, then, who seek for definite 
information about specific results in a 
school situation, I can offer the following 
facts about a group-guidance project in 
which I participated at South Kortright, 
N.Y., Central School. 

From a study of the pupils whose sched- 
ule sheets showed a change of sequence 
during three years it was found that from 
66% to 78% of pupils changed sequences 
each year. 

Over the three-year period of study the 
average of pupils who changed their 3-year 
sequence was 72%! Definitely something 
was necessary to remedy this. To do that, 
the reasons for the first choices of sequences 
and the reasons for the changing were 


— 

Epitor’s Note: The group-guidance 
course on which Miss Maynard reports was 
given in South Kortright, N.Y., Central 
School, where she was counselor. She is now 
at Cazenovia, N.Y., Central School. 


carefully studied. The procedure was thus: 
All pupils still in school were interviewed. 
All pupils still in school filled out a questionnaire. 


All former pupils who could be reached filled 
out a questionnaire and many were interviewed. 


The results were tabulated and studied. 

The inquiry showed that three-fourths 
of the changes in major-sequence choice 
were made during or at the end of the 
ninth year. The tabulations showed that 
73% of those changing sequences gave for 
their original choices this distribution of 
reasons: 


1. My friend (or friends) signed up for this course 
or sequence. 

2. My sister (or brother) followed this sequence in 
school. 

§- My mother (or father) insisted that I take this 
sequence. 


There was a definite lack of such reasons 
as: 


1. It is required to become a ————————. 

2. My record shows that I have a good chance of 
succeeding in this field. 

§- From a careful study of what I want to do and 
my record (or test results) I made the choice of 
sequence. 


The counselor then in charge prepared 
a short course in group guidance which 
included the following ten units: 


1. Man's economic stages—the dignity of honest 
labor. 
2. Economic cycle of the individual according to 
work chosen. 
a. Years of study, years of work 
b. Possible attainments 
c. Wages, hours 
§- Relation of school results to possible success 
in future work. 
4. Relation of mental ability and success level. 
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a. Over-achievers 

b. Under-achievers 

¢. Relation of interest and application to 
success. 

5. The happy individual—in terms of training, 
work, use of leisure time, and ability. 





6. Consideration of 3 possible choices in terms 
of interest. 


Consideration of 3 possible choices in terms 
of records and probable achievement levels. 


Finally, a choice of 3 types of work as possible 
careers. 

7. Thorough study of the job fields chosen— 
including history, chances, conditions of work, 
companions in the work, hours, wages, re- 
quirements, and preparations necessary. 


8. Qualities necessary for success—in general and 
in job fields chosen. 


g. Subject matter necessary for job—choice of 
training that can be obtained in the school. 


10. High school schedule planning and sequence 

choices. 

This short course was taught through 
topics in eighth-grade social studies every 
day for three weeks. Time was allowed for 
individual counseling during the home- 
room program. During the year following 
there was a 42% change in sequence choice 
—a drop of 41% from the 72% average 
of the three preceding years. 

The results seem to merit even more 
attention to the difficult problem. During 
the next two years the short course in 
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some varied form was given during an 
activity period to the whole eighth-grade 
group from the beginning of the second 
semester until Easter recess. Time was al- 
lowed for individual conferences, and the 
facilities of the guidance office and the 
library were made available for these stu- 
dents during the week—and at a time when 
all could make use of them. Each child 
was allowed as many conferences as he 
wished in addition to two scheduled for 
every pupil. A final conference was granted, 
if needed, in May, before the schedules 
were finally handed into the main office. 

The drop in number of sequence changes 
was even more marked after these two 
years: in the third year, changes fell to 
23%—and in the fourth year, they had 
dropped to a mere 3%! 

Thus, with a drop from a 72% average 
for three years to a mere 3% after a three 
year experiment, it would seem that the 
study results definitely point toward bene 
fits of group guidance with a specific pur- 
pose. 

With such a procedure the time-saving 
element for the pupil is noticeable. The 
same rules for developing useful, happy 
citizens are applied to the high-school career 
as are applied to college-career planning 
and life-work planning. 


Radio Debate 


By ARTHUR MINTON 


Senator Snap is a right smart chap— 
Yes, a right bright chap is he. 

When trapped by facts he quickly reacts 
With “Hooray for democracy!” 


While K. G. Brown, of immense renown 
As a thinker among tycoons, 
Replies with a tale of the cold milk 
pail 
Of his youth back in old North Dunes. 


And when logic tweaks, and reason wreaks 
Its woe on Philander Snaith, 

He sneers at the hues of professors’ views 
And shouts, “In America—faith!” 


Though irrelevancies are the sage’s ease 
When his argumentation gets faint, 
We're told that the minds of us listening 
hinds 
Are bettered. (But maybe they ain't.) 
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THE APOLOGY: 


The class sat with stiff backs 


By 
Vv. N. ANDERSON 


T HE ELEGANT white principal entered the 
room toward the close of the work 
period. The children sat and planned to- 
gether. The principal watched for booklets 
on bulletin boards. He made soft conver- 
sation. 

“Have all these booklets been made by 
these pupils?” he asked. 

“A number of them. My 8-B English 
classes made some.” 

“I notice you have some books stacked 
on the floor at the front of your room.” 

“Yes,” she answered. “I do.” 

“They shouldn’t be there, you know.” 

“When is the bookcase delivery?” 

“You'll have to find some other place for 
them. Your boys could make bookcases.” 

“Where?” 

“In shop.” 

“They always make broom holders in 
shop.” 

“Perhaps in here?” 

“When you take out the desks and give 
me a workshop.” 

He stood at the door. 

“Some teachers believe in public apol- 
ogies.”” 

“What for?” she asked. The class was 
busy planning. 

— 


Epiror’s Nore: The only people who 
know of this incident are those who took 
part in it and the author, who says they are 
aware that this narrative has been written 
for publication. For obvious reasons the 
usual identification of the author is not 
made in this note. We wonder how readers 
would align on the question of whether the 
teacher was insubordinate. 


“I don’t approve of them myself.” 

“Neither do I.” 

“Sometimes a teacher demands it.” 

“Different people have different methods. 
To me that would be a public acknowledg- 
ment of defeat. It would solve nothing. If 
anything it would arouse suspicion and 
hatred.” 

The teacher wanted to get back to her 
class before the bell rang. Why meddle in 
academic discussions? There is too little 
time for education. The principal’s hand 
rested on the door knob. It was unusual 
that he was willing to leave without making 
the children laugh and like him more. His 
words held him back. 

“Well, some favor it.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“A child in an 8-B class you teach has 
to undergo this punishment.” 

“That's too bad. I don’t approve.” 

“Neither do I.” 

He smiled as though a mission were ac- 
complished, and left. Questions. A minute 
of discussion. The bell rang. Forty-five out 
in a swirl of tempest movement and books 
shoving in tiny aisles. Forty-five in with 
quick little crowds. 

“Your mother is—” 

“Your mother is—” 

“My ruler—” 

“*A’ rating—” 

Soft, angry, and wishing voices. Well dis- 
ciplined in this room of plain living with 
the cold teacher who loved the group and 
sentimentalized no individual. Every kid 
came with light foot and swinging arms. A 
little relaxation from nagging mothers and 
teachers, crowded houses and classes. A 
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good room in an ugly school. A group merg- 
ing. No sore spots of individuals. Time for 
experience and pleasure learning. Books. 
Talk. What do you think? 

We're people, but the world is conspiring 
against us not to let us grow up. That's 
why we hate grown-ups. But our teacher 
here is like us. She is between, too, with 
her shining hair and child face. The 
principal once yelled down the hall to her 
to shut the lunchroom door. He thought 
she was a kid. He apologized. She didn’t 
care. She is more like us with her sport suit 
and little green sweater. Her moccasins 
make the same sound on the floor as ours. 

When we double up in her class we 
double with the kids we’re working with. 
In other rooms we choose color. We like it 
here. We like how she’s sure of herself. We 
like when her voice is firm and when she 
laughs and talks with us. 

The teacher stood at her door with a 
pencil and rollbook. She watched the little 
crowds single into hard desk chairs. Child 
eyes scanned the board. They started the 
five-minute initial assignment. She rated 
them. A boy came up to show her his bow 
tie. 

“You paint them louder every week, 
Stanley.” 

His freckles jumped to smile shape. 

“This is nothin’. I got new oils. Next 
week I'll bring in one that shows up.” 

Another boy came up. 

He said, “I went to the studio.” 

“How'd you make out, Allen?” 

“If I done what you told me, I wouldn’ta 
got the part.” 

“How come?” 

“You kept impressin’ on me to keep my 
voice low all the time so they tried me out 
for a Chinese part and she said my voice 
was too low. Then they tried me out for 
a Burmese, so I raised my voice high and I 
got the part. Nine speeches. That ain’t bad. 
The first time they use you they don’t usual- 
ly give that much.” 

“When'll you be on?” 
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“March 24, New Horizons.” 

“We'll tune it in. My own class will be 
here. When you get back from the broadcast 
you'll stop in and tell us what happened.” 

“Thanks for sendin’ me again. I guess 
my voice was more mature the second time.” 

He limped to his seat, dreaming of the 
audition. The teacher turned to close the 
door. The class was quiet and absorbed 
as the stout blond assistant principal walked 
in. She was greying and matronly in her 
year and a half of disciplinary work. This 
had been her room for seventeen years as 
an English teacher. Her round, watchful 
face scanned the teacher’s expression. She 
took in the working group and the teacher's 
smile. She drew her body together inside 
the corset. 

“I suppose Dr. Brandeis has explained 
the situation to you?” 

“What situation?” 

“The public apology.” 

“He was in here last period. He said he 
doesn’t believe in public apologies. I said 
I didn’t either.” 

“Didn't he tell you that a public apology 
is to take place in here this period?” 

“No! He didn’t. And believe me it won't 
happen in here. What for? This is my 
room!” 

“I don’t approve of it either.” 

“Believe me, it won’t happen in here at 
all. It won’t happen in my room.” 

“Perhaps you'd better suggest that to Dr. 
Brandeis while he is still out in the hall. 
The mother and son are here. The other 
teacher is here. The boys had shop and the 
girls had sewing this morning. This is the 
first time today they are together as a class. 
Everything is arranged.” 

The teacher was filled with a strong, cold 
anger. Damn him. He doesn’t believe in it 
but he administers it and he takes it to any 
damn room where the class is together. 
She closed the rollbook with the A ratings. 
The class knew nothing but their work and 
the assistant principal talking soft to the 
teacher. 

















THE APOLOGY 


“Will you stay with my group for a 
minute?” 

“Yes.” 

The teacher looked down the empty hall. 
Her thoughts built up fury. His inconsist- 
encies were hurting her integrity and what 
she had worked to build. She took herself 
down the hall to him. He was smiling. He 
did not know he had chosen the wrong 
room. 

“Dr. Brandeis, you did not tell me this 
public apology was scheduled for my room.” 

“This was the first place we could get 
the group together.” 

“I'm sorry. I will not have it take place 
in my room.” 

He was too weak to give her the look for 
insubordination. He walked slowly toward 
the room with her. Some people were pass- 
ing them. He was unhappily caught. Self- 
compromise and invective. They were near 
the door. 

“It’s too late now,” he said. “The boy is 
here. The mother is here. The teacher is 
here—" 

“And the assistant principal is here. You 
are here. I am here. And my class is here. 
Tell all the people who do not belong in 
my room this period to leave!” 

“It's too late now,” he said. 

“Then I will leave!” 

She brushed past the big dark mother 
standing in the door. All she saw was tall 
height over best coat of worn pockets. The 
fur was crumpled about the neck in sem- 
blance. Her hands were locked to cover 
more with the coat. They wanted to take 
and lead the six-foot boy away. The trouble 
son. The one of forty-six per cent dark in 
this place. The great dark mother stood in 
the door with her trouble son. Eighty steel 
class eyes of children waved from the paper 
to their overgrown boy-mate and his work- 
ing mother, 

It was a scene. The isolated two in the 
door. The matronly disciplinarian a little 
apart to the right. The tall music teacher 
who always kept kids after school waiting 
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for the demonstration of self-righteous 
strength. The principal entered. His long 
thin fingers fumbled with his lapel. They 
touched heavy tweed. They lingered on 
suit strength. 

The class sat with stiff backs. Now they 
were white and colored. Now they were 
shame and hate. Now they were cruel and 
meaner inside than those who had planned 
the scene. This was the world against all 
children, against white children but only 
against all Negroes. The mother stood stiff 
in the door. Her hand smoothed the fur- 
semblance on her collar. 

The moccasin-teacher deliberately broke 
the silence with the clink of her keys. Ears 
awakened to sound. The class-fortress 
opened a little for the in-between teacher 
of the shining hair and child face who was 
more like them. She moved to the locked 
closet of coat and hat. She suggested that the 
tall music woman move aside so she could 
unlock the door. 

“Pardon me,” she said. 

Key slipped into lock and turned. The 
class-fortress strained breathless as _ it 
watched. The ally would win for them. 
She swung her coat over her arm and held 
her hat in the same hand. No one moved. 
She turned and stood before the class. They 
watched and respected and the others 
crumbled. Her voice sounded in every child 
mind. 

“I do not approve of what is about to 
take place. That is why I am leaving the 
room at this time.” 

The principal swayed as she passed him. 
The tall mother fumbled with her handker- 
chief and changed her pocketbook to the 
other hand. The angry teacher had nothing 
left to wait for. 

The principal’s voice called after her. 

“Wait for me in my office!” 

His tone of authority did not frighten the 
group. They knew he was pleading. He was 
afraid without a pedestal. They felt he was 
weak. The others became droll in their use- 
less prominence. Only the mother and son 
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stood apart. They were still isolated but 
much cooler now. 

The principal did not talk. He inclined 
his head toward the boy. The boy stood in 
the same place. He looked straight into the 
eyes of every member of the class and their 
eyes answered in intimate child way while 
looking like unpolished silver. He never 
stirred as he spoke. It came out of him. 

“I apologize.” 

His mother touched the matted wool on 
her coat collar, She smoothed it out proud- 
ly. The music teacher’s turn came. She was 
not sure of herself. She had to say some- 
thing. She stepped to where the in-between 
teacher had stood. She stepped there me- 
chanically because that was where she had 
seen a teacher stand and speak to the class. 

“I accept your apology. Let this be an 
unforgettable lesson to all of you.” 

The principal and the music teacher de- 


parted on the voiceless laughter of forty, 


kids who laughed with the kids they worked 
with in this room, not with the kids of their 
own color. 

The faculty room was big, with books and 
mailboxes. He summoned her into his 
smaller den. She went only at invitation. 

“What you did could have been very 
badly construed.” 

“You had no right to bring that into my 
room.” 

“We owe you no apology.” 

“If that were true it would be mutual. 
You disapproved. The assistant disapproved 
and I disapproved. It should never have 
taken place in my room. It was ugly and 
against what I teach.” 

“You must never act to undermine the 
faith of the pupils in their principal.” 


“That couldn’t be done with reason on 
your side, Please don’t bring such a scene 
into my room again.” 

“I never remember your reacting so emo- 
tionally. I always felt you were solid, that 
you could be relied upon.” 

“You are consistent in my mind. ... My 
action was deliberate, and while I was 
excited it was entirely unemotional, I assure 
you.” 

He had one more chance for pursuing 
self-respect. 

“Come now. Let me take you back to 
your room.” 

She laughed for the first time. 

“Since you have not intimidated me, 
there is no reason for my class to think you 
have.” 

They both left the office by different 
doors. 

The class sat working on vocabulary. The 
disciplinarian had stayed. The young 
teacher entered quietly. She checked attend- 
ance, She gave books to two pupils. They 
had been absent yesterday. The blonde ma- 
tronly assistant finished her work. The 
young teacher stood at the side of the 
room, ready at the right moment. 

“Thank you.” 

“You're welcome.” 

The assistant left. She had asked them 
to write sentences on vocabulary words. 
Fingers toyed with pencils. Rulers and 
papers slipped to the floor. A little serious 
boy in a front seat raised his hand. Anxious 
child bodies heaved toward him. 

He stood up in the aisle. 

“Could we talk about some movies we've 
seen? She worked us pretty hard. It would 
be nice if we could just talk for awhile.” 


The Library’s Part 


Textbooks organize and furnish a framework for our classes, but the library puts flesh 
and blood, and nerves and sinew on that skeleton.—Mary Witt in Louisiana Schools. 
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VETERANS’ 


CLASSES: 


Testing grounds for school improvements 


By VAN 


NE EFFECT of the G. I. Bill of Rights 
has been a crowding of college ad- 
missions offices. Of over 13,000,000 men 
and women in the service it is estimated 
that 3,500,000 will seek more education. 
Since college education, including grad- 
uate study, is more costly than secondary 
education, the veteran will derive the 
greatest benefit if all educational time ac- 
crued to his credit by virtue of his military 
service can be utilized in college attend- 
ance. Some 4,000,000 service personnel had 
completed but from one to three years 
of high-school education—and thus are not 
prepared to realize the maximum benefit 
of the educational provisions of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. 

Some of these veterans are using up 
accrued time in attendance at private 
schools or in specialized training programs 
on a high-school level. Whenever either 
subsistence to the veteran or tuition for 
him is paid while he is attending school, 
his accrued educational time is being used 
up. Present provisions of the law make 
it possible for him to use up such time 
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Epitor’s Note: Many high schools, says 
Mr. Miller, are just becoming aware that 
veterans’ classes conducted right in the 
school offer a remarkable opportunity for 
improving the program of the whole school. 
In this article he explains how they can be 
used as a ready-made experimental project, 
an existing research department, and also a 
training program for the adult-education 
classes that are coming our way. Mr. Miller 
is superintendent of schools at Ridgefield, 
Conn. 


MILLER 


also in taking high-school correspondence 
courses. In some instances public high 
schools through contracts with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration or through tuition 
charges are using up educational time of 
the veteran. 

In many cases some local provision is 
being made to meet the needs of veterans 
for high-school education without impair- 
ing time available for college attendance 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights. This has 
been done on the premise that the local 
community owes a secondary-school educa- 
tion to all, including those whose schooling 
was interrupted by the war. 

Such a proposition has never been deter- 
mined by any broad expression of public 
opinion. The reaction of local school ad- 
ministration to the need of those who have 
returned has been varied. There has been 
a general tendency to wait for the state or 
federal government to set up special schools 
for such veterans or to provide special 
funds to local school systems. At the same 
time there has been a fear of having a 
state or federal high-school program es- 
tablished which might ultimately take con- 
trol of secondary education out of the local 
community. 

Smaller communities have waited for 
larger centers to establish special high- 
school units for veterans and some of the 
cities have established either day schools or 
night schools or both, planned specifically 
for veterans. Some of these schools admit 
veterans from other towns without charge; 
some charge tuition to the veteran or the 
town from which he comes. 

Too frequently local school administra- 
tion has assumed that there is no real 
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demand for high-school education for local 
veterans. The men return singly. As they 
appear one at a time they may be told that 
“something will be done” if and when 
there are enough individuals desiring such 
an educational program. Before the next 
veteran needing high-school training shows 
up, the first has taken a job or has gone 
into some specialized training from which 
he no longer cares to return. And one by 
one such veterans are given the “run- 
around” until those coming back learn 
through report that it does no good to 
ask for high-school work at the local school. 

Where the community is large enough 
to have several veterans return at a time 
these veterans have sometimes had the 
common courage to go back into regular 
high-school classes with the other high- 
school students. 

In schools where this practice is followed 
principals and teachers have reported that 
the serious purpose of the veteran and the 
experiences on which he can draw have 
materially improved the classes for the 
other students. In such schools there has 
been little consideration of the fairness of 
holding to traditional high-school pace the 
veteran who is fully motivated to make up 
for some lost time at a much faster rate. 

Unquestionably the plan of putting vet- 
erans in regular high-school classes results 
in fewer complications for local school ad- 
ministration in finance, personnel, class- 
room space, and supplies. 

Those schools which have assumed the 
burden of making special provision for 
secondary education for veterans have been 
confronted with finding funds through 
budget transfers; with re-scheduling the 
use of personnel and building space; and 
with developing or purchasing adequate 
and suitable materials. Special provision 
has been made in larger centers through 
setting up the veterans’ high school as a 
separate unit. Elsewhere it has been done 
through individualized programs for vet- 
erans, carried on tutorially or through 
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correspondence courses supervised by the 
local school. Cooperative training programs 
for individuals have also been arranged 
with local business and industry. 

Generally this burden of providing spe. 
cial secondary education for veterans has 
lightened itself to the point of becoming 
an opportunity and not a burden. The 
disagreeable notion of “doing something 
for the boys because they deserve it” has 
been replaced by the discovery that such 
a program does far more for the school 
itself than it does for the boys. The drain 
on school finance and personnel and ma- 
terials becomes rather an investment and 
one of the best investments for develop 
mental progress which the school can make. 

If the local school administration and 
the general public can see the opportunity 
available there will be little question of 
their acceptance of responsibility for pro 
viding secondary education for veterans. 
And it will not be done simply because 
“we owe it to the boys”: It will be done 
as one of the best means of keeping the 
whole high school vital and modern and 
worth the while of every boy and girl. 

To date no study has been made sum- 
marizing the influence of veterans’ educa 
tion on the American high school. Even 
those schools operating special programs 
are just awakening to the opportunity they 
have. It is not too early to foresee some 
of the possibilities which are discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 

In a recent meeting of school administra- 
tors the “traditional high school” was in 
dicted as unsuitable for veterans because 
it does not serve their needs. If this indict 
ment is valid, likely the traditional high 
school should also be indicted as unsuitable 
for the regular high-school pupil. It is an 
unusual high school which is able to se 
up a research or experimental department 
in which a small group of its regular pupils 
are enrolled. Yet the very newness of 4 
special high-school program for veterans 
makes it experimental. It thus becomes 4 
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VETERANS CLASSES: TESTING GROUNDS FOR SCHOOL IMPROVEMENTS 


place in which procedures highly useful 
to the regular program may be developed, 
tested, and demonstrated. The value of 
demonstration lies especially in the op- 
portunity of showing the school-supporting 
public what can and ought to be done for 
all secondary-school pupils. 

Inasmuch as the veterans come singly 
or in small groups, the first procedure is 
that of counseling and guidance. An evalu- 
ation of the past formal and informal 
educational experiences of the individual 
is undertaken. Consideration of an educa- 
tional or vocational objective then gives 
point to all planning that is to follow as 
well as purpose to all learning activity. 
After such counseling the program of the 
individual is planned and pursued, 

Too frequently in the traditional school 
the guidance and the counseling are empha- 
sized at the end of the high-school period 
on the basis of a pupil’s record in a cur- 
riculum traditionally imposed upon him. 
Can schools learn more about doing coun- 
seling as a basis for custom-fitting a school 
program to the individual’s needs and 
objectives? Pupil purposing thus achieved 
would make all learning activity more 
efficient. 

In serving veterans the schools are hav- 
ing a new opportunity to develop experi- 
ence in testing. 

A trend of the modern high school is 
that of learning about the pupil—and there 
are many tests available which are helpful 
in this respect. Frequently, however, the 
school testing program has been one of 
giving all pupils a battery of achievement 
tests or a group intelligence test. Some 
schools have used interest inventories, apti- 
tude tests, and personal adjustment inven- 
tories. Generally schools apply whatever 
tests are selected to the whole school and 
study the individual only as one part of the 
whole school. 

Since veterans are not encountered as a 
whole school but as individuals, considera- 
tion must be given not simply to what test 
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is scheduled for the year but rather to 
the determination of what tests will be the 
most helpful in the case of each individual. 
Tests thus become real tools for the coun- 
selor, chosen to meet his needs, and not 
simply a source of data which may be 
considered in counseling. 

A wider range of experience with tests 
should help schools learn to use them 
more frequently to serve people and less 
frequently as a means of proving that the 
school, as a school, is better than average. 

Considerable experience may be gained 
in the teaching of individuals as such. 
Veterans’ programs are giving schools ex- 
perience in the supervision of correspond- 
ence study to meet the needs of individuals 
differing because of different purposes, rates 
of work, and times of getting under way. 
Tutorial techniques are being sharpened 
in the veterans’ high-school programs. Ex- 
perience thus gained will point the way 
to means of handling special needs of high- 
school students beyond the common core 
included in the general-education program 
for all. 

Special class techniques which capitalize 
on the unique abilities and contributions 
to be made by the veteran are being de- 
veloped. Out of respect for each veteran 
as an individual and as an adult he is 
treated with an interest commonly missing 
where a teacher is dealing with a roomful 
of children. These veterans are the same 
“children” in many cases who would have 
been in that same roomful had not the 
war emergency intervened, The approach 
to veterans as individuals on a level some- 
what equal to that of the instructor is a 
lesson to be carried over into regular high- 
school work, 

In dealing with the class of veterans, 
teachers learn to require a basic core of 
essentials and to suggest rather than to 
require learning activities beyond the core 
of essentials. This leaves considerable lati- 
tude for individual initiative. Thus on the 
basis of differing ability, interests, and 
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experience each pursues self-chosen goals 
beyond the common essentials and the 
individual pursuits are beneficial to each 
and broadening to the class. The same 
technique is possible in regular high-school 
classes. 

Most of the evaluation of learning in 
the traditional school has been on the basis 
of the number of periods met, the number 
of assignments fulfilled, and the marks on 
tests. We are learning that there is a dif- 
ference between development of proficiency 
and mere time serving. 

High-school teachers have also ignored 
the possibility that in many cases pupils fol- 
lowing self-chosen goals may learn much of 
genuine value to them which is not credited 
because the test does not call for what they 
have learned or the assignment is not in 
line with their own objectives. 

It is plausible that high marks may be 
symbolic of interests similar to those of 
textbook writers or instructors rather than 
real measures of pupil learning. Because 
schools have come to grips with the evalu- 
ation of informal learning experiences of 
veterans there is some hope that new and 
more valid techniques of evaluation may 
be developed. 

Use of the Guide to the Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services of the American Council on Edu- 
cation provides experience in evaluation 
based largely on a time-served basis. Use 
of the General Education Development 
Test gets away from the time-served basis. 

Local schools are gaining experience 
in going beyond either of these standard 
tools to seek out an honest weighing of 
what the individual did learn and of what 
value it is to him—and then giving credit 
for such educational experience. Such a 
problem is difficult. But it is not incon- 
ceivable that experience in veterans’ high- 
school education may make possible the 
systematization of an honest evaluation of 
learning—not in terms of hours served and 
marks made on teacher-chosen material 
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beyond the core of fundamentals, but rather 
of learning achieved in terms of self-chosen 
goals established by individuals who need 
the learning experience to fulfill their life 
purposes. 

For some time high schools have had 
marginal experiences in carrying on co 
operative part-time trade and _ business 
training. In this program pupils spend a 
portion of their time in some local business 
or trade and the balance in school, with 
the whole program under the supervision 
of school authorities. In the case of veterans 
such an arrangement is more easily estab- 
lished because of the willingness of business 
and industry to make provision for the 
veteran as contrasted with their unwilling. 
ness to make provision for a part-time 
high-school pupil. 

Experience in cooperative part-time 
training for veterans may establish and 
demonstrate the value of such training 
and may point the way to procedure which 
is suitable whenever the program is op 
erated for regular high-school students. 

The veterans’ high-school program is 
basically an adult-education program de- 
signed not largely that adults may make 
worthy use of leisure time but rather to 
meet requirements of individuals them 
selves. In many communities such a pro 
gram will be the first local experience in 
adult education. The pattern of organiz 
tion followed, while copying much from 
existing adult-education programs, may also 
set the pattern of organization for further 
adult education. 

Local communities should see in the 
high-school program for veterans a research 
department for the high school. Such 4 
department can develop the new procedures 
and materials by which the high school 
may be kept alive and functional. With 
such a vision for the veterans’ high-school 
program, people will not question how 
much they ought to do for the veterans 
but will rather support what they ought 
to do for the school itself. 
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We’re for Classroom Radio 
BROADCASTING 


B 


y 
EVERETT C. BRAUN and JACK STANLEY 


Es! We—the faculty, students and ad- 

ministrators—of the San Luis Obispo 
Junior High School are definitely for radio 
broadcasting in the classroom. We say this 
as we are beginning the second year of 
weekly 15-minute programs by remote con- 
trol over our local Don Lee-Mutual! station, 
KVEC. 

Why are we so positive? 

There are many reasons. One is that 
pupils have learned more in the classroom. 
Interest in classes has been tremendously 
high. When young people know that their 
parents and friends are listening, you know 
that they will do their best on the air. We 
know pupils are interested—they come into 
the classroom prepared and willing to work, 
aking for additional assignments; the li- 
brarian is bombarded with enthusiastic 
questions concerning sources of material. 
We know by a comparison of test grades 
in spelling, science, English, and social- 
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Epitor’s Note: Here is an enthusiastic 
report on the results of San Luis Obispo, 
Cal., Junior High School’s first year of 
weekly 15-minute broadcasts from the 
school’s classrooms. The programs are 
based upon “what the various classes are 
studying.” In the February 1946 issue of 
THe Crearinc House, the authors ex- 
plained how the project had been organized, 
and how easy it can be for other schools to 
have their own programs over nearby sta- 
tions. Mr. Braun is principal of the school. 
Mr. Stanley is a member of the Education 
by Radio Committee of the Western Region 
of the Radio Writers Guild. 


studies classes that have already gone on 
the air. Experts in the community are inter- 
viewed in their offices, business, at home or 
on the street. Parents are told at the supper 
table about the radio programs at school 
instead of getting a short “nothing” answer 
in response to the inevitable parental ques- 
tion of “What happened at school today, 
Son?” 

There's no doubt about it—pupils are in- 
terested! And, of course, with this interest 
comes increased learning. 

The faculty and pupils share a new ex- 
perience which results in a feeling of com- 
radeship and better understanding of one 
another. The community becomes better 
informed about what goes on at school. All 
they have to do is turn their radio dial to 
find out. A common comment is “I wish we 
could have had radio broadcasts like this 
when I was in school.” 

The PTA has used our time for publicity, 
with a resulting increase in attendance and 
interest. 

Finally, our radio broadcasts have 
changed our attitude concerning our school. 
We have stopped apologizing for our de- 
crepit 50-year-old building and instead talk 
about our radio programs with pride. We 
hope that the broadcast will help us get a 
new plant. 

Who listens? 

We know that 80 per cent of the live 
radios in San Luis Obispo county are tuned 
to our program at 1:30 o'clock Thursday 
afternoon. We know that merchants listen 
—the shoeman, the barber, the radio repair- 
man have their radios tuned in to our pro- 
gram. We know that parents listen. We 
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know that other schools in the county with- 
in reach of our radio stations listen with 
interest to our programs. We know that the 
pupils of our own school listen to radios 
brought from home and installed in the 
classrooms. We know from our weekly lis- 
tening poll that the number of listeners is 
increasing. 

How did the idea originate? 

It was born in a Santa Barbara gas sta- 
tion, half way between Los Angeles and San 
Luis Obispo. The two authors, one in radio 
and the other in education, naturally, dis- 
cussed their favorite subjects while starting 
on a vacation. The inevitable conclusion 
was to combine education with radio—to 
broadcast from the classroom. 

Who should broadcast? 

Everyone in school should take some 
part in a radio program during the school 
year. The idea must be democratic and 
involve each class in school sometime before 
the year closes. If radio is valuable for one 
class, it is valuable for all the classes. Last 
year over go per cent of our 500 pupils and 
teachers performed over a live microphone. 

What to broadcast? 

The only logical conclusion is to put on 
a program based on what the various classes 
are studying. It can be presented in the 
form of a contest, speech, discussion, in a 
musical or a dramatic program. It is not 
necessary to try to compete with profes- 
sional radio programs. Young people in- 
herently have listening appeal to adults. 
Classwork is and can be used for broadcast- 
ing material. Last year every department in 
our school curriculum participated in at 
least one broadcast. 

How to start. 

A new program in any school or business 
has to be carefully planned. Reactions of 
students, teachers, and administrators have 
to be tested. The support of the radio- 
station manager must be received. An en- 
thusiastic nucleus of workers must be or- 
ganized. In our case we were fortunate in 
having the support of our city school su- 
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perintendent, Charles E. Teach, who en. 
dorsed the idea and received enthusiastic 
approval from our local board of education, 
which authorized payment for a telephone 
line to the Junior High School for remote. 
control broadcasting. We also had a very 
cooperative faculty. 

Necessary equipment includes a public. 
address system, preferably with two micro. 
phones, and the telephone line. We are 
using a 50-year-old classroom that has served 
as a science lab, a lecture room, and a movie 
room. A partition with a glass window en- 
closes a space three feet by ten feet, which 
also serves as an engineer’s booth. An elec- 
tric clock with a sweep second hand adorns 
the cracked plastered walls. 

How do we go on the air each week? 

Our organization consists of an English 
teacher, Mrs. Marie Russell, who assumes 
the responsibility for getting the script 
ready and rehearsing the pupils. The origi- 
nal script material is written by the stu. 
dents. The regular classroom teacher then 
edits it, with Mrs. Russell supplying the 
finishing touches. 

When music is needed the glee-club teach- 
er prepares a few appropriate songs for the 
regular pupils or plays the piano. 

The general shop teacher, Mr. Everett 
Weant, operates our 10-year-old equipment. 
A small group of student operators is being 
trained in a radio class started this year. 

The students practice about three or 
four days during regular classtime before 
going on the air. 

Do we have problems? 

The answer is a thundering yes. A wir 
comes loose five minutes before the broad- 
cast. The pedal breaks on the piano. The 
announcer gets a choking spell. Our timing 
clock stops. And so forth. 

But these problems are not serious 
enough to keep us off the air, nor so diff: 
cult that a group of enthusiastic novices 
working together cannot overcome them. 

Ask any of us. And the answer is—y& 
we're for classroom broadcasting. 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST —% 


Edited by THE STAFF 


STRIKE: On November 25, the 77 public schools 
of St. Paul, Minn., were shut down as 1,160 teachers 
struck for higher wages, reports the newspaper PM. 
The teachers operated their picket lines in the snow, 
in near-zero weather, while sympathetic pupils 
served coffee to them. Present St. Paul salaries for 
teachers are from $1,300 to $2,600 a year. The teach- 
ers want a $2,400 minimum and a $3,600 maximum. 
The Teachers’ Joint Council, AFL, struck when 
negotiations with the city were broken off on No- 
vember 23. A strike of men teachers in nearby 
Minneapolis, scheduled to begin with that in St. 
Paul, was temporarily averted when the Minne- 
apolis teachers were offered pay increases of $800 
to $1,600. 


STEAK: In one large New York City textbook 
publishing company, the short-handed staff was 
weeks behind in handling books returned by 
teachers for credit. The stacks of book packages 
gew higher and higher. And soon a strange odor 
grew faster than the book piles. To prevent being 
routed from the office by the expanding odor, a 
guad of clerks attacked the book packages, and 
finally located the offender—a large and very much 
decayed steak that had been mailed from a school 
to the publisher by book-rate parcel post. 


SEARCH: In the fall of 1947, New York City will 
have a new superintendent of schools. He will head 
the city’s 800 elementary schools and secondary 
schools, which have more than 1,000,000 pupils, an 
annual budget of about $150,000,000 and other im- 
posing statistics too numerous to mention. Recently 
the choice apparently was narrowed down to 6 
prospects. Three are in the New York City school 
system—Frederick Ernst, associate superintendent, 
William Jansen, assistant superintendent, and 
Nickolaus L. Englehardt. Three are superintendents 
of schools in other cities—Herold C. Hunt (Kansas 
City, Mo.), Willard E. Goslin (Minneapolis, Minn.), 
and Alexander J. Stoddard (Philadelphia, Pa.). But 
two of the prospects “apparently have eliminated 
themselves,” states the newspaper PM. Dr. Engle- 
hardt says he plans to retire in 1947, and Dr. Stod- 
dard says he doesn’t want the job. 


PEOPLE'S COLLEGES: Every Pennsylvanian 
who desires higher education and can qualify for it 
will be provided college facilities, according to an 
‘mergency plan adopted by the State. The 9 


“Pennsylvania Area College Centers” called for in 
the program were opened between October 1 and 
15, says Robert M. Steele in Pennsylvania School 
Journal. Tuition is $150 a semester. The first year 
of the customary college curriculum is offered. The 
faculty of each local college center will be selected 
from the nearest college and the local high school. 
The high school’s facilities, where adequate, will be 
used for late afternoon and evening classes. 


INTERCULTURAL: Two intercultural-relations 
helps to teachers are offered by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. The first is a kit of 
materials containing bibliographies, background 
helps, and classroom materials such as plays. The 
kit is $1. The second help is a special intercultural- 
relations issue of The English Journal, published 
in June 1946. It contains articles by well-known 
authors, and articles by classroom teachers dealing 
with the theory and practice of teaching good 
human relationships in the English classroom. The 
issue is 35 cents. These helps may be ordered from 
the Council at 211 West 68 St., Chicago 21, Ill. 


SELF GOVERNMENT: Vol. 1, No. 1 of a new 
quarterly, Self Government News Letter, published 
by the National Self Government Committee, 80 
Broadway, New York City, appeared in November 
1946. This 4-page publication is devoted to news 
items and short reports on school practices in stu- 
dent government. 


JANITOR: For about 4 years Mrs. Eva Holt has 
been the janitor-engineer of Ramsey School, Albert 
Lea, Minn. Among her duties are taking care of 
the boiler room's two large furnaces which heat a 
plant that serves 700 pupils—i8 classrooms, library, 
lunchroom, kitchen, and a large gymnasium. Mrs. 
Holt weighs only 143 pounds—but in cold weather, 
reports Janitorial Training, she shovels about 4 
tons of coal a day. 


VISITOR: Visiting Teacher Services is the title 
of a 16-page pamphlet issued by the U. S. Office 
of Education. Copies are available for 5 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S$. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


ONE HISTORY: Should there be one history 
book for all the world’s schools, written by an in- 
ternational institute of educators, as a means of 


(Continued on page 320) 
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EDITORIAL -—< 


Clearing House Policy 


$ THE SCHOOLS of the nation enter 1947, 
A all of us are apprehensive. This feel- 
ing of uneasiness is caused by many dis- 
turbing factors—and the likelihood is re- 
mote that we shall find any very satisfactory 
solutions in the near future. 

Living costs have gone up and up. Sala- 
ries may have been increased in certain 
areas, but not enough to begin to offset the 
increases in costs of living. Indeed, in many 
localities no increases whatsoever have been 
paid to teachers. 

Teachers are leaving the classrooms in 
large numbers in order to accept more re- 
munerative employment in business and in- 
dustry. Boards of Education and adminis- 
trative officers have been hard pressed in 
finding any type of substitutes. Report after 
report indicates that acceptable replace- 
ments are not available. 

The average age of the teaching staff is 
increasing by the day as young teachers 
leave and older substitutes take their places. 
Young people are not entering the profes- 
sion in sufficient numbers. 

Those of us who are remaining in the 
classroom have even greater responsibilities 
than we have carried in the past. It is to this 
group of teachers—teachers carrying the 
heaviest possible loads—that THe CLEARING 
House will devote its emphasis this year. 

Tue CLEARING House has resolved to be 
even more alert in presenting the best prac- 
tices of the American secondary school. 
Since the first issue of THE CLEARING House 
was planned, the editors have had the finest 
professional cooperation of those who are 
innovators in secondary education. It has 
become a habit for thousands of teachers 
and principals and superintendents to write 
to us whenever they undertake the solution 


of a problem in a new and interesting way. 
It has been, and is, no mean task to sift out 
this gold mine of ideas. 

After packing our pages with a balanced 
selection of material, we have had thou- 
sands of manuscripts left over. Some of these 
we have placed in other journals, and we 
have returned the remainder. 

We have been guided in our selection of 
articles by the statement of principles pub 
lished in September, 1929, when the present 
management assumed responsibility for the 
editorial direction of THe CLEARING House; 


“As its name implies, THE CLEARING 
House undertakes to stress the progres- 
sive practices of secondary schools and 
the significant points of view of those 
who are actively engaged in dealing 
with the vital problems of adolescent 
education. The editors will welcome 
explanations of innovations, programs 
for educational developments, and dis- 
cussions of procedure, whether favor- 
able or unfavorable to policies advo- 
cated by writers in these pages. 

“Editorials are signed and represent 
the present beliefs of the writers. No 
unity of opinion will be maintained in 
these columns, except as the various 
editorial writers may agree among 
themselves, 

“The editors hope, too, that out of 
each issue may grow correspondence 
from readers of the magazine who may 
wish to write supplementary articles or 
to take issue with statements that have 
appeared in previous numbers of the 
journal.” 


Every CLearinG House reader can judge 
our success in living up to these principles. 
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EDITORIAL 


But we resolve to do even better in 1947. 
Our contributors, our staff, and the editors 
realize that these are difficult days. We know 
that our readers have no time for drivel. 
We know, too, that you will inform us in 
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no uncertain terms if we dish up any plati- 
tudes. We know that our readers “want it 
straight from the shoulder.” That is the way 
we shall try to give it to you. 

We salute 1947. Forrest E. LONG 


Marriage and Family Course for High School 


If a marriage and family course of study is 
aluable, desirable, and proper in a coeducational 
allege, why shouldn't the same subject be valuable, 
«sirable, and proper in high school? This was the 
gestion three of us asked ourselves at the con- 
dusion of a sociology course in marriage and the 
amily. We felt we had found the answer to many 
é the perplexing problems incident to successful 
mariage. We also felt we were better equipped to 
mintain our marriage, once made, by the sane facts 
moovered in the semester's study of this subject. 

There has been no embarrassment in discussing 
natiage and family relationships in a class com- 
psed of men and women. In fact, the free exchange 
d male and female ideas on the given topics was 
ithe greatest value in clarifying our previously 
tuotic thinking. We agreed that a knowledge of the 
ilicate and intricate situations arising in courtship 
md marriage was of vital importance to us, and 
we wished we could have encountered some course 
ialing with these situations earlier in our formal 
tducation. 

Why not in high school? Since marriage is a voca- 
ton, and since all accredited high schools of today 
tier some vocational training, should not a course in 
mrriage and the family be offered to high-school 
sudents? 

When we were in high school, we were confused 
ind bewildered by vague, sporadic, and conflicting 
wtions regarding marriage. We had gathered these 
ius from movies, magazines, and casual, jocular 
tivice from our fellow students, our parents, and 
wr elders. From the two latter groups too often 
ame the admonishment—of no particular value, 
‘ast wait till you're married; then you'll find out 
yourself.” . . . 

Having derived very great benefit from a college 
cure in this subject, we wish that as many as 
msible could be given the opportunity of similar 


instruction. Remembering that the majority of high- 
school students do not go on to any sort of college— 
only 29 per cent of high-school graduates ever enter 
college—we believe that marriage should be studied 
before the completion of the twelfth grade. We feel 
that such instruction at this stage would not be too 
early, nor too late, for the student's thinking would 
be clarified at the crucial interval between physical 
maturity and economic ability to marry. 

We believe that such a high-school course should 
be essentially the same as that offered in a college 
curriculum: history of the family, the function and 
social importance of the family, mate selection, the 
period of courtship, the problem of marital adjust- 
ments, the unhappy union, and the chief factors con- 
tributing to successful marriages. 

Somewhere in the course we believe that the facts 
of sex and human reproduction could be discussed 
as a siguificant—but certainly not exclusive—aspect 
of the marriage relationship. We are aware that 
the inclusion of this last point is a moot question 
among educators today; but we believe that the 
effect of teaching sex as a part of the course in 
marriage and the family would place sex on its 
natural plane without giving it undue emphasis 
in the minds of the young people receiving the 
instruction. .. . 

Decidedly, there is a gap between the eager 
questioners and the available information. That 
gap can best be filled, we feel, by giving high-school 
students the opportunity to tap reliable sources on 
marriage and family relationships. They will have 
a very intense, and certainly justifiable, interest in 
the materials that may be thus presented, and they 
will reap a rich harvest of information and attitudes 
of the proper sort relating to what most of us 
would characterize as the most important aspect 
of lifel—James H. Rocers, WeNpELL H. WASHBURN, 
and Mrs. WALLACE Avent in The Texas Outlook. 





& SCHOOL LAW REVIEW —< 


When Tenure Statutes are Weak 
the Teachers Suffer 


By DANIEL R. HODGDON 


Massachusetts probably has the weakest of all 
tenure statutes. Sometime the teachers of that state 
may have better protection against the whims and 
wiles of boards of education. 

The Massachusetts statute says, in part, that after 
a teacher has served for the three consecutive school 
years the teacher shall be employed to serve at the 
discretion of the school board or committee. This 
the court naively holds to signify continuity of 
service (tenure). That may be—but there is no 
assurance against any of the abuses practiced by 
boards in states where no tenure exists. 

The court in this case held that a substitute 
teacher who served 182 and 178 days, respectively, 
for each of two school years as a substitute, and 
who was employed as a full-time substitute during 
the third year, served regularly and continuously, 
had served the necessary probationary period, and 
was entitled to tenure under the statute. As tenure 
cases go in the Bay State, this was an unusual hold- 
ing. The State’s court holdings on such matters 
usually differ so widely from those of other states 
that a famous Columbia University Law School 
teacher used to say to his classes, “The courts hold 
so and so—Massachusetts notwithstanding”! 

In this case the court held that the statute made 
no distinction between part-time and full-time 
teachers, and that the sole test was service. Any sub- 
stitute teacher who has been in continuous employ- 
ment for a probationary period acquires the status 
of tenure. It must be continuous service—not inter- 
mittent and irregular service as a substitute. The 
court didn’t say whether such a substitute could be 
absent for illness a few days and stil! be considered 
in continuous employment. 

In this case, the teacher resigned before the end 
of the third year and thus lost all rights to tenure, in 
spite of the court holding on tenure for substitutes. 

Teachers should remember that resignations take 
away all rights except in California, where a board 
cannot use resignation as a subterfuge to break the 
tenure period. Such an evasion of the law is not 
permitted in California. 

See Nester vs. School Committee of Fall River, 
62 N.E., 2d, 664. 


Poverty No Excuse for 
Non-Attendance 


If poverty interferes with the school attendance 
of children between the ages of six and eighteen 
years, a burden rests on the public at large to re. 
move such impediments by appropriate means. So 
says the court in Ohio. 

Children must be educated if they are capable of 
being educated, and the public must see that 
they are able to go to school. More and more the 
schools are interested not only in what Johhny 
learns but in what hardships may keep him from 
learning. Poverty often prevents Johnny from hav- 
ing proper food, glasses, health, and proper atti- 
tudes. 

See Dornette vs. Allais, 63 N.E., 2d, 805. 


Good Faith Essential 


Under Tenure 


Boards of education under the Tenure Law must 
adhere to the statutory provisions regulating the 
employment and transfer of teachers. The courts 
have repeatedly held that such acts of the board of 
education must be in good faith and based on actual 
conditions. Courts will not approve the discon 
tinuance or abolition of a position, or transfer, or 
reduction of salary where the real motive is to re 
move the employee from his position without justifi 
cation. 

When a teacher was transferred from one posi- 
tion to a lower grade, and given a reduction in 
salary—without notice or hearing—the transfer con- 
stituted a removal of the teacher in violation of 
the Tenure Act. 

The courts have to be called upon to prevent ut 
fair practices of a board of education. It is thee 
practices that are gradually building up protective 
statutes in the teaching profession. It is doubtful 
that many statutes would be in the Education Law 
of the land if boards of education had practiced fait 
and just attitudes toward the profession. 

See Wilson vs. Board of Education, 327 Ill. App. 
338, 64 N.E. (2d) 380. 
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Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 
presents 


YOUR STAKE IN 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Filmstrip Packet No. 3 


For Classroom Study of a Major National Question 


Prepared in cooperation with the Twentieth Century Fund. Complete packet con- 
tains: 1) PICTURE STORY FILMSTRIP, 35 mm., about 60 frames, runs about 
20 minutes; 2) EASY TO USE SCRIPT, stimulates questions and discussion 
during film showing; 3) PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPH No. 117, Your Stake in 
Collective Bargaining, 32 pages, illustrated, to use as reference and for further 
study. Cost: $2.50, including mailing. 


When you show this filmstrip in class, order additional copies of YOUR STAKE 
IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 117 to distribute 
to pupils at the following school rates: 


25 copies—$2.50 50 copies—$4.25 100 copies—$8.50 
(mailing charges extra) 


Other Public Affairs Filmstrip Packets 


for social studies, current affairs, special units, programs, and assemblies: 


On Intergroup Relations 


Packet No. 1 WE ARE ALL BROTHERS (Rev. 1946) 


(Adapted from the notable Races of Mankind, No. 85.) 
Filmstrip, script, and pamphlet. 
Cost $2.00, including mailing. 


On World Problems 


Packet No. 2 FOREIGN TRADE: IT’S GOOD BUSINESS (1946) 
( Adapted from What Foreign Trade Means To You, No. 99.) 


F a script, and pamphlet. 
Cost: $2.50, including mailing. 





[1 Please send me more information on PUBLIC AFFAIRS FILMSTRIP PACKETS for 


classroom use. 


Please send me your listing of over 60 lively PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS on current 
economic and social problems, and information on special school quantity rates. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC. 


22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York 
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2 BOOK REVIEWS 


~ 


KIMBALL WILES and EARL R. GABLER, Review Editors 


Audio-Visual Paths to Learning, by WALTER 
ARNo WITTICH and JoHN Guy FOWLKEs. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1946. 135 
pp., $2. 

Educators today are keenly aware of the necessity 
of determining how to use audio-visual aids effec- 
tively. In this book the authors present the results 
of an experiment made to determine and formulate 
effective means of utilizing one of these aids, the 
educational sound film. 

Having accepted the premise, based on research 
findings, that the teaching film does make a valuable 
contribution to learning situations in the classroom, 
they set about to determine by which of three class- 
room techniques (to quote the authors) “children 
can be led to acquire varying amounts of social un- 
derstanding and factual information in the films 
they study.” The experiment was conducted in the 
Marquette Elementary School in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, and twenty-seven Encyclopedia Britannica films 
were used as the basis of the testing program. 

The opening chapter gives a brief resume of the 
research conducted to date on the place of motion- 


t———NEW ACHIEVEMENT TESTS (1945) 


Test for High School Entrants 


By LESTER D. CROW, Ph.D., Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Education, Broeklyn College 


ALICE CROW, Ph.D., Dean and Guidance, 
Girls H.S., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Especially valuable for guidance work 
Health Education Test 
Grds. 7-12 & College 


By JOHN H. SHAW, Ph.D., Chairman, Teacher 
Training Dept. of Physical Education 
Syracuse University 


MAURICE E. TROYER, Ph.D., Chairman, 
Evaluation Center, Syracuse University 


Edited by CLIFFORD L. BROWNELL, Ph.D., 
Chairman, Health and Physical Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


A substantial contribution te health education 
Social Studies Test 
Grds. 7-9 


* LESTER D. CROW, Ph.D., Chairman, 
ducation Department, Brooklyn College 


EVERETT F. AUGSPURGER, A.M., Supervisor 
of Social Studies, Cleveland, Ohio 


An outstanding test on Unified Social Studies 
Specimen Set, High School & College Tests, $1.00 
Specimen Set, Aptitude Tests (High School & Col- 

lege), $2.00 
Specimen Set, Elementary School Tests, $1.00 


Send for complete catalog 
ACORN PUBLISHING CO. 








Roekville Centre, N.Y. 








picture films in the classroom. The present experi- 
ment is then described in detail and a full account 
given of the procedure followed, the methods used ip 
connection with the showings of the film, and the 
techniques used for testing. 

The conclusions drawn should all be of interest to 
teachers, but one is of particular interest to those 
who have worked with motion pictures. It is cop. 
clusion No. 7: “Children with a low L.Q. and thos 
with a high 1.Q. seem to be motivated equally and 
to learn to a comparable degree from educational 
sound films. Contrary to the findings of earlier 
studies, when children of high ability are confronted 
by material similar to the Learning Guides used in 
this study, they show as great ability to gain infor. 
mation as do children of lower intellectual status.” 

The book is well organized, and of great interest 
and value for all teachers and educational worker 
who are enthusiastic users of audio-visual materials 
in the classrooms of today. 

IRENE F, Cypuer, Asst. Professor 
School of Education 
New York University 


Living in Our Communities—Civics for 
Young Citizens, by Epwarp Krue and | 
JAMes Quitten. Chicago: Scott, Fores 
man and Co., 1946. 598 pages, $2.64. 

In very interesting fashion, the authors present 
the varied aspects of life in the many communities 
of which ninth-year pupils are a part. Although 
citizenship in the local community is stressed, the 
county, state, and national communities are not 
overlooked. 

The book is written for national consumption, 9 
the communities described are in all sections of the 
country, serving people of all occupations and or 
ganized to fit the needs of people in all walks of 
life. 

It is evident that the authors are quite familiar 
with the elements that make up good pedagogic 
procedure. The material presented in this book i 
intrinsically motivating, and opportunity is afforded 
the teacher, through the excellent teaching aid 
suggested, further to develop pupil interest. The 
vocabulary is pegged to the ninth-year level, and 
the personalized style of writing makes good read- 
ing. The development of social-studies skills ’ 
adequately treated by a profusion of charts, maps, 
graphs, and cartoons. Proper civic attitudes are de 
veloped through stress on individual and group 
responsibility for community progress. 


In writing advertisers please mention CLEARING House 
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Book REVIEWS 


A very interesting feature of the book is the way 
in which further reading in the social studies is 
motivated by weaving excerpts from books, news- 
papers, and periodicals into the text itself, and 
by making annotated bibliographies part of the 
reading matter at the end of chapters rather than 
appending an unnoticed list of books. 

The authors have made a striking contribution 
in the field of social studies. 

Hersert Gross, Prin. 
Public School 77 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Mathematics in Life (Basic Course), by 
RALEIGH SCHORLING and JOHN R. CLARK. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.: World Book 
Co., 1946. 500 pages, $1.80. 

Mathematics in Life is designed for those pupils 
vho would have difficulty with abstract mathe- 
matics. To make mathematics real for these pupils 
requires more than mere explanation and computa- 
ion. Activities of a visual character, discussions in- 
wlving their own experience and investigations car- 
tied out by them are required to develop in them 
the broad mathematical competence necessary for 
the citizen of today. These Mathematics in Life 
mply provides for. 

For those students who have failed, in their 
atlier work, to gain adequate concepts of decimals 
and percentage, the book presents a careful develop- 
ment of these basic ideas and their application to 
neaningful situations well within the grasp of this 
goup. The units on direct and indirect measure- 
ment are carefully developed and wel) illustrated. 

The units “Managing Your Money,” “The Strug- 
te for a Better World,” and “Home and Job Arith- 
metic” include a wealth of informational material 
weded to achieve the functional competence in 
mathematics demanded by the Committee on Post 
War Plans. 

A testing program has also been included. Final 
sts are placed at the end of each unit to stress the 
main objectives. Throughout the book there are 
lventory and Practice Tests on the basic skills of 
mthmetic. Comprehension tests are placed after 
alormational material in an attempt to improve 
he pupil's ability to obtain specific information— 
m ability very necessary for successful work in this 
wbject. 

Mathematics in Life can give the non-academic 
tinth-year pupil the mathematical literacy he will 
wed to understand our increasingly mathematical 
vorld. 

ROSEMARY C. TIGHE 
High School 
Forest Hills, L.I., N.Y. 





New 
and Forthcoming 


McGRAW-HILL TEXTS 





CHEMISTRY FOR OUR 
TIMES 


Weaver and Foster 
A new, vividly interesting basic high school text, 
stressing scientific principles, consumer approach, 
and everyday life chemistry. 


YOUR MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIVING 


Paul H. Landis 


Deals with the important aspects and problems 
of marriage and family living. Especially suit- 
able for the family life course. Historical ap- 
proach. 


SO YOU WERE ELECTED! 
Bailard and McKown 


An appealingly written book on student leader- 
ship and group activities. Covers all phases from 
conducting meetings to handling social activities. 


AUTOMOTIVE MECHANICS 


William H. Crouse 
Step-by-step approach. Specific material on 


trouble-shooting. Illustrations showing exploded 
views of parts and equipment. 


Write for descriptive material 








McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N.Y. 
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The Eaton-Palmer 


WORKBOOKS IN LITERATURE 


By Haro p T. Eaton, A.M. 


Head of the Dept. of English 

High Shool, Brockton, Mass. 
A Tale of Two Cities 
Silas Marner (1946) 


The Lady of the Lake 
The Merchant of Venice (in preparation) 


These new workbooks provide for interesting 
a student activity instead of wholly 


aiine~ten theme problems, opportunity to 
or a reading. Try them out with 
one class 
Prices 
SINGLE COPIES 


WiTH KEY . 
IN QUANTITY 


THE EATON BOOK-REPORT 
SYSTEM 
Designed by HAROLD T. EATON, A.M. 
A for sonra tory ramet ste. 


15 cents 
- « 25 cents 
10 cents each 


Form 
Form B 
Form C 
Form D 
Form E 
Form F 


Student's Permanent Record Card 


“The Eaton Book-Report System makes the 
country safe for book-reports,” commented a 
Massachusetts teacher a short time ago. The 
system ires more thinking and less wri 
on the of the student; it asks for less read- 
ing correcting on the part of the teacher. It 
provides a handy, cumulative, permanent record 
Soe NS: eee eee ie 
yearly reports on 
teacher approves of the second reading and is 
willing to give credit for it. Ask for sample 
copies and see what an efficient time saver this is. 


Prices 
Forms A, B, C, D, E, F 
Record Cards 1.25 per hundred 


THE PALMER CO. 
370 Atlantic Ave. 
Boston 10, Mass. 








Correlated Dictation and Transcription, by 
HAMDEN L. ForKNER, AGNES E. Osporne, 
and James E. O’Brien. Boston: D. ¢ 
Heath and Co., 1946. 545 pages, $2.00, 
Correlated Dictation and Transcription is exactly 

what the title implies. Written from the point of 

view of the classroom teacher, the dictation ang 
typing exercises in this text correlate the new yo. 
cabularies with the application of the rules for good 

English and correct punctuation, spelling, division 

of words, and the mechanics of letter writing. 

The book begins with simple exercises, gradually 
progressing to the diverse problems of the busines 
office. The dictation and typing-practice exercises 
written in shorthand at the end of each unit may 
be used for reading practice, for developing a high 
degree of skill in transcribing from shorthand plates, 
and for checking the accuracy of shorthand outlines, 
The accompanying “Teacher’s Manual” provides 
comparable material for dictation and testing, actual 
business letters and suggestions for grading tran- 
scription work and for organizing and conducting 
the class. 

Transcription teachers will welcome this un- 
usual text as an invaluable aid in correlating short- 
hand, typewriting, English, and transcribing. The 
authors have contributed materially toward the bet- 
ter planning of the work of the transcription class. 

EstHerR M. HOFFMAN 
Warren Harding High School 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Individual English, by HELEN I. Stapp and 
Harry A. Greene. Evanston, Ill: Row, 
Peterson and Co., 1946. 224 pages, paper 
bound, $1.28. 

Individual English, as its name implies, is de- 
signed to help students discover their own special 
difficulties in English. Miss Stapp and Mr. Greene 
suggest that the course be used to provide one 
semester of remedial instruction, Part I emphasizing 
capitalization and punctuation, and Part II pro 
viding drill in the use of parts of speech and effec- 
tive sentences. 

The material offered by the authors consists of 
the workbook itself, a handbook pasted to the front 
cover and containing explanations of the principle 
studied, and a separately bound set of tests to be 
handed out by the teacher when needed. 

The pupil first takes a diagnostic test and dis 
covers by means of a numbered key the principle 
which he must study in his handbook. Then he 
does the work sheet which corresponds to the prit- 
ciple studied, doing additional work when neces 
sary. After finishing a group of lessons, he takes @ 
mastery test. If his score is not satisfactory, he does 
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How Shall We Seach Mathematics? 


SCHORLING, CLARK, AND SMITH 


offer a continuous and effective program for the junior and senior high 
school, one which emphasizes meaningful teaching, which challenges 


the pupils to reason, to generalize, to discover. 


FUNDAMENTAL MATHEMATICS 
Books One and Two for grades seven and eight 


MATHEMATICS IN LIFE: BASIC COURSE 


for the general student in ninth grade 


FIRST-YEAR ALGEBRA 
followed by Second-Year Algebra 


MODERN-SCHOOL GEOMETRY 
followed by Modern-School Solid Geometry 


FOUST-SCHORLING TEST OF FUNCTIONAL THINKING 
IN MATHEMATICS 


designed to measure power to deal with mathematical relationships 


SCHORLING-CLARK-POTTER HUNDRED PROBLEM 
ARITHMETIC TEST 


designed to survey computational abilities in grades 7-12 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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the additional practice sheet. Each score must be 
carefully recorded on his progress chart. 

The subject-matter explanations given in the 
handbook are easy to understand and very useful. 
The diagnostic and mastery tests are excellent, and 
there is a good section on grammatical definitions. 

However, since I am allergic to bookkeeping of 
any sort, I object to the complicated progress chart. 
My reaction, were I a student, would be to kick 
over the traces and do the mastery test first, then a 
few work sheets, and end up with a brief skimming 
of the principles involved. My sympathy is also ex- 
tended to the teacher who must correct the work 
sheets, mastery tests, diagnostic tests, and addi- 
tional practice sheets for a whole class, each mem- 
ber of which is working at a different speed. 

E. A. Cornett 
High School 
LeRoy, N.Y. 


The Wonderworld of Science, by Morris 
Meister, RAvpH E. Kersteap and Lois 
M. SHOEMAKER. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1946. 698 pages, $2.20. 

The Wonderworld of Science, with “Science for a 

Better World” as its theme, is the ninth book in a 

series written especially to aid children in a better 


The CLEARING HousE 


understanding of the world in which they live, 

Each chapter, and there are two or more ip. 
cluded in each of the ten units, begins with an in. 
troduction which arouses interest. The unit is then 
developed by a series of problems, with questions 
suggesting the aims of instruction. Solutions of the 
problems are reached through text reading, djs. 
cussions, and teacher-demonstrations which lead to 
a series of outgrowth activities for the pupils. At the 
close of each chapter an interesting review test js 
given. The text is accompanied by instructive 
photographs and illustrations. Of special interest are 
the “Problem Pictures” which stimulate thought 

Simple and clear explanations are given through. 
out the book. For example, the ways of rearrang- 
ing the atom in molecules to form new materials 
are presented in such a manner as to satisfy the 
questionings of pupils of this age and to lead 
to an understanding of synthetic rubber, plastics, 
and sulfa drugs. 

Throughout the entire book the social implica. 
tions of science are stressed. Ways of promoting and 
protecting good health are thoughtfully presented. 
Emphasis is placed on the need for conserving 
materials, plants, and animals. 

Because of its excellent presentation of material 
which promotes careful reasoning and observation, 








N.V.G.A. Convention 


The National Vocational Guidance Association holds its first post-war National 
Convention at the Deshler-Wallick, Columbus, Ohio, March 28-31, 1947. 


OCCUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Journal, is the official organ of NVGA. 
OCCUPATIONS will cover the Convention. 


If you attend the Columbus Convention you need OCCUPATIONS to refresh 
your memory. If you did not attend the Convention you need OCCUPATIONS 
to bring you the latest news from the counseling front. 


OCCUPATIONS is your professional journal. 
$3.50 a year; $4.50 Canadian and foreign 
Published monthly, October through May 


National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. 
Room 510, 82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
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How many of these 20 basic skills 
have your pupils mastered? 


[] How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 
[|] How to Understand Social-Studies 
Reading 


[] How to Use an Encyclopedia 

1] How to Make an Honest Report 
1] How to Use a Dictionary 

1 How to Use a Map 

[] How to Use an Atlas 

7 How to Do Committee Work 


[]) How to Take Part in a Social-Studies 
Discussion 


(] How to Use the Library Card Catalog 
|] How to Use an Index 


C] How to Use the World Almanac 
C] How to Locate References on a Topic 
C] How to Read a Graph 


(] How to Read Percentages, Estimates, 
and Figures 

[) How to Read Pictorial Graphs and 
Maps 


[] How to Outline Social-Studies Mate- 
rial 


() How to Prepare a Good Report 
[) How to Give an Oral Report 
[] How to Make a Written Report 


Then order for 30-day free examination: 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual] Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is the new textbook 
ie pupils that allows teachers to make more efficient 
w of their time in bringing pupils quickly to a 
pint of competence in the 20 basic social-studies 


s. 

This humorously illustrated book makes it fun for 
mpils to learn the skills that will improve their daily 
wial-studies work. Busy teachers are relieved of an 


Pupils can even work along on 

we another’s work with the Individual Se Self-Testing 
. There are directions, practice materials, tests, 

ad retests on each of the 20 skills. 





30-day approval—List price $1.50 ——— 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 


4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 
30 or more copies, 90¢ net each, keys 5¢ each 


Use SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, and your school 
will have a new talking point in the community. You 
can say with pride that in one class alone your pupils 
are being taught 20 practical skills that will be useful 
to them throughout life. You can say it at P.-T.A. 
meetings, before service clubs, and wherever criticism 
of the schools arises. The cost? A classroom set of 30 
books, which can be used by a different class each 
hour, is only $27! 

er a copy for each of the social-studies teachers 
today. They can make good use of their personal copies 
py al quantity order for the pupils is being con- 
side 








INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave. 
New York 3 
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this book should be of great value to science teach- 
ers. 
Evetyn M. CAINE 
School 16 
Albany, N.Y. 


Frontier Thinking in Guidance, edited by 
Joun R. Yate. Chicago, Ill.; Science Re- 
search Associates, 1945. 160 pages, paper 
bound, $2.00. 

Mr. Yale’s book is not a guidance text nor is it a 
technical treatise designed especially for the guid- 
ance specialist; rather, it is best described in the 
editor's own sub-title as “An Anthology of Signifi- 
cant Thought in the Field of Guidance.” It is ex- 
cellent reading. 

In organizing and selecting materials the editor 
has attempted to present a cross section of the im- 
portant thinking in the field of guidance which 
has been recorded in professional periodicals during 
the past several years (None of the articles repro- 
duced appeared prior to 1937 and most of them are 
dated 1942 or later). As is pointed out in the book's 
introduction, some of the material included does 
not represent frontier thinking but all of it at 
least represents good summaries of such thinking. 


The CLeArRtnc House 


In the anthology there appear twenty-four splen. 
did articles written by twenty-two such outstanding 
specialists as Floyd W. Reeves, Donald G. Paterson, 
E. G. Williamson, Carl R. Rogers, and Esther Lloyd. 
Jones. That the broad field of guidance is covered 
in the book is shown by the following listing of 
topics considered: the present trend toward the in. 
crease of guidance services, the philosophy for guid- 
ance services, surveys of actual guidance programs, 
counseling of veterans, tools for guidance workers, 
and in-service training activities for teachers per. 
forming guidance functions. 

In this present complex era with its accompanying 
tensions creating the greatest need ever for Positive 
guidance programs, Frontier Thinking in Guidance 
affords an invaluable stimulus to any elementary. 
or high-school teacher. In the book there is much 
of value to aid the layman in understanding the 
school’s program for helping youngsters make satis. 
factory adjustments. For busy guidance specialists 
it is to be hoped that the present anthology is 
merely the first of a series of good selections from 
current sources. 

Cart C. SALSBURY 
High School 
Millburn, N.]. 





power—and horsesense—aplenty! 





Sure, you’ve HEARD about 
The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION— 
But have you SEEN a copy lately? 


In this audio-visual age, one needs to see as well as hear. To think may be a trifle 
obsolete. So we hesitate to say that seeing The JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will 
start currents of thought. It isn’t necessarily so. One has to have the apparatus first. 
But for those who do and who like to have it utilized—ah, that’s a magazine with horse- 


A student in a teachers’ college was recently caught reading The JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, voluntarily. When charged with being a sissy, he neither flinched nor 
blushed, but brazenly insisted he read it because he found it interesting. 


Frankly, it is a periodical for the more intelligent, high-minded people, not the 
grab-my-check-and-out-the-door ones, of the school profession. 


The JOURNAL reports and interprets new developments in education. It gives the 
why and wherefore as well as the what. It helps toward solution of everyday problems. 
It is bright, brisk and breezy, but not frothy. 


If you will insert that half dollar you were going to gamble on a movie into an en- 
velope containing your name and address and mail it to The JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 8 Beacon Street, Boston 8, the next three issues will come to you for a close-up. 
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WE COVER THE EARTH 


School Science and Mathematics 


is read by subscribers in every state of the Union, 
all provinces of Canada, and thirty-three 
foreign countries. 






ruid- 

ams, It is owned by teachers, managed by teachers, and 
kens, edited by teachers. 

per: It comes to your desk every school month. 





Interesting Articles in Volume 45 
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much Historian Views Science—What Is Going to Become of 
the School Mathematics—Earth 
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Helpful Reprints and Supplements 
An 4 -~e Test in Logarithms ......-..+++-.+++*+* 
oe B versus A—A play for the —., 
ui Topics in Mathematics—for Programs or Recreation .25 
Poison War Gases ......-.ccceeecsenccenceccseessseesees 20 
Popular Mathematics: Bib 
Fractional, Zero and Negative 
Mathematics: New Materials and Equipment .15 
The Radical Dream—A Mathematical Play for Puppets s 
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ogy 
Three Families of Great Scientists: dramatized ...... é 
Some Lessons About Bees. A 32-page booklet; illus- 
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GB icccccccccccccccccccccccoccscccccscooeesnooooocces 
la Sound Studio. A play: Physics and Music ....... 25 
Safety First. A Unit in Eighth Grade General ae .20 

























a Science Library. Recent books for high schools ...... -10 
Youth Looks at Cancer. A biology play ......-...+--+++ 2 

ir laboratory Work in Single P : Method ......... 15 
Modern Science Teaching Methods: 2s 
Sience in the Grades: Practical Contributions—35 pp. .30 

e oni A in A act chemistry pl AS 

g Aluminum. A one ay ...... 

Vitalizing Chemistry Tea A Unit on the Hal s 
leescope Making Iliustrated .........c.cccccccceceeee- 25 

1€ A Scientific Assembly Program, Wonders of Science .30 

3 The History of Arithmetic—200 pages; illustrated ....1.50 

’ Elementary School Science Library ........--.+ss++ree+ « 

Projection Demonstrations in General Science ........ .20 

n- Orders for Reprints must be prepaid 

A- 

. XHOOL SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

Price $2.50—Foreign $3.00 
——— No numbers published for July, August and September 
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Organization 
and 


Supervision 


of 
Guidance 


by 
RICHARD D. ALLEN 
Invaluable to Counselors 






CONTENTS 
I. Clase Counselor—Generalist or Specialist? 
Il. Personnel Records and Research 
Ill. The Interview and Individual Adjustment 
IV. Group Guidance or Orientation 
V. Foundations of Pupil Adjustment 
VI. Problems and Methods of Adjustment 

VII. Guidance in Secondary Schools 

VIII. Guidance as an Articulating Factor 
IX. Problems and Methods of Group Guidance 
X. Guidance Beyond the Regular Day Schools 
XL. The Supervision of Guidance 

XII. Guidance for Adults 

Arrenpix—Forms and Reports; Follow-Up Stud- 

ies; Manual for Use of Personnel Charts 


30-day approval—Net prof. price, $2.92 
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Basketball . . . Volleyball 
Soccer .. . . Softball 
Touch Football .... Golf 
Tennis ... Track and Field 





215 competitive skills 
games, with scoring, for 
teaching the individual 
skills of these sports! 





TEACHING 
ATHLETIC 
SKILLS 


in Physical Education 
By HENRY C. CRAINE 


Here’s a book for use with boys’ or girls’ 
classes, in the gym or on the grounds. It offers 
a coordinated selection of 215 tested, competi- 
tive athletic skills games for improving pupils’ 
skills in 8 chief sports. The book makes scoring 
games of the skills themselves. And there’s a 
chapter of graduated skills games on each sport. 


In the 7 chapters preceding the games sec- 
tion, the organization and methods of teaching 
an athletic skills program are developed in terms 
of accepted educational principles. And instead 
of calling for more money for athletic equip- 
ment, this book throughout is full of informa- 
tion on ways and means of providing equipment 
at little cost . . . or no cost whatever. Order 
a copy today for 10-day free examination. 


Net prof. price $2.20—10-day approval 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 
207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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SCHOOL NEWS DIGEST 
(Continued from page 307) 


eliminating the “nest of hatreds in which children 
are now taught?” That was the suggestion of Anna 
Lea Lelli, an Italian delegate to the Internationa) 
Assembly on Women, held recently in South Kort. 
right, N.Y., according to a report in the New 
York Post. Said Miss Lelli, “History is taught in 
outrageous ways in every country. We must find 
some common level at which the children of alj 
countries can learn history.” If you believe in one 
peaceful world, and consider Miss Lelli’s suggestion 
sensible—try thinking about some of the formidable 
problems involved in applying it, and don’t blame 
us for your case of jitters. 


SOUND SYSTEMS: The many uses to which 
sound systems may be put in the schools, and basic 
standards for selecting radio equipment are pre- 
sented in School Sound Systems, a booklet prepared 
by educational specialists and representatives of 
manufacturers of school sound equipment, under 
the sponsorship of the U.S. Office of Education. The 
booklet explains what schools may obtain and what 
specifications should be insisted upon in ordering 
complete sound systems or limited installations, It 
also offers a guide to school architects in designing 
modern school buildings for the maximum use of 
school audio equipment. Single copies are available 
free from the Radio Section, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 


NON-READING ADULTS: The difficult job of 
selecting a group of books for people “who cannot 
or will not read” has been tackled in Books for 
Adult Beginners, a booklist of about 500 titles, 75% 
of which were published during the past 6 years. 
The books included are written in simple style, but 
have an adult approach to their subject. Books for 
grades 1 to 4 are listed in the order of their difficulty, 
and for grades 5 to 7 are arranged by subject. The 
56-page booklist is 75 cents, and may be ordered 
from the American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW TEACHER: In the 1945-46 school year, 2 
Negro teacher was assigned to the faculty of a Battle 
Creek, Mich., public school in which the pupil en 
rolment is about 25% colored and 75% white. The 
Negro population of the city is about 5% of the 
total population, and the step was taken at the re 
quest of Negro leaders. “The results thus far are 
altogether satisfactory,” states Virgil M. Rogers, city 
superintendent of schools, in Intercultural Educa- 
tion News, “thanks to careful planning by an in- 
telligent principal, a splendid Parent-Teacher or 
ganization, and the cooperation of the local pres.” 
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